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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, 


HE recent appearance 
of a standard and au- 
thoritative edition of the 
works of Thackeray would 
certainly justify us, if any 
such justification were ne- 
cessary, in publishing at 
this time the accompanying 
life-like portrait of one of 
the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of modern novel- 
ists. While Dickens was 
in the full blaze of his early 
fame, Thackeray, dealing 
with the realities of life and 
the various aspects of En- 
glish society in the nine- 
teenth century, was gra- 
dually working his way into 
public favour and pluming 
his wings for yet higher in- 
tellectual flights; and then 
for many years the two 
masters of English fiction 
worked side by side, till the 
name of William Make- 
peace Thackeray was sud- 
denly added by Death to 
the long roll of departed 
worthies, and Dickens wrote 
for the Cornhill Magazine 
that touching funeral ora- 
tion which must be fresh 
in the recollection of our 
readers—that beautiful tri- 
bute to the memory of a 
true fellow-worker gone be- 
fore. Did space permit 
we might give many a plea- 
sant anecdote illustrative of 
Thackeray’s character asthe 
fine English gentleman ; but 
as it is, we must content 
ourselves by a brief glance 
at his literary labours. 
The descendant of a good 
old English family, repre- 
sented about the middle of 
last century by Dr. Thack- 
eray, head-master of Har- 
row, he was born at Cal- 
cutta in 1811. His father 
was in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and dying 
young, he left his son a for- 
tune of 20,0007, When 
scarcely seven years of age, 
Thackeray was sent to England and placed in the 
school to which he refers with so much feeling in his 
writings—the Charterhouse. ‘“ When I first saw 
England,” he remarks, in one of his lectures, ‘‘ she was 
in mourning for the young Princess Charlotte, the hope 
of the empire.” From school he went to Cambridge, 
but left the university without taking a degree, and 
spent some time on the Continent, his ambition to 
become an artist inducing him to study both at Paris 
and Rome. His drawings at this period are said to 
have been not without merit, but somehow they missed 
the bright touches of a master-hand; and hence the 
subsequent transfer of his energies to literature must 
ever be a matter of congratulation to his admirers. 
The rest is matter of familiar history. Under the 
characteristic name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, or 
that of Fitz-Boodle, he became a constant contributor 
to Fraser’s Magazine, writing for it two of the best 
of his minor works, “The Great Hoggarty Diamond” 
and “ Barry Lyndon,” Under the pseudonym of Tit- 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
(From a Photograph.) 


marsh he published, in 1840, “The Parish Sketch- 
book,” “The Second Funeral of Napoleon and Chron- 
icle of the Drum” (1841), and the “Irish Sketch- 
book ” (1843). The establishment of Punch afforded 
a most congenial field for the exercise of his powers, 
and his “Snob Papers” and “Jeames’s Diary” 
delighted all classes of readers. “ Vanity Fair,” the 
novel that added so much to the author’s reputation, 
was published during 1846-8, in monthly parts, in the 
style of “ Pickwick,” and was illustrated by the writer 
himself, or, as he expressed it, “illuminated with the 
author's own candles.” Some twelve months later he 
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“ Roundabout Papers,” is 
well known, and it was to 
this periodical that he was 
contributing his ‘ Dennis 
Duval” when death took 
him from our midst, in the 


. fulness of his powers, in his 


fifty-second year. He died 
alone and unseen in his 
chamber, before daybreak 
on the morning of the 24th 
December, 1863, from effu- 
sion on the brain; and 
there was scarcely a paper 
and magazine in England, 
whatever their shades of 
opinion, but recorded with 
sincere regret the profound 
loss which literature had 
sustained in him, her most 
honoured representative. 

As a writer, Thackeray 
can beidentified with no par- 
ticular school, nor gauged or 
fathomed by any of our or- 
dinary lines and plummets. 
He stands, like Saul of 
Tarsus, head and shoulders 
above his compeers, his ro- 
bust intellect now firmly 
grasping the weightiest pro- 
blems of our time, and now 
playing witha graceful fancy 
or depthof pathos that could 
searcely fail to reach the 
hearts of all who knew him 
in his works. His genius 
was indeed many-sided, but 
his main strength lay in 
pourtraying character ra- 
ther than inventing strong 
positions and striking in- 
cidents, and hence he has 
left us a gallery of living 
names unsurpassed by any 
modern novelist. 

We have already referred 
to the recent publication of 
his works, and not the least 
valuable effect of this re-issue 
has been the inducement it 
gave to Mr. J. Hannay to 
contribute to one of the 
monthlies his ‘ Studies” of 
the departed genius, con- 
sidered alike as a novelist, 
a humourist, a critic, and a 
poet. In these articles Mr. 
Hannay pays high tribute 
to his memory, both as a scholar and a gentleman, 
reminding us of a fact that is only too often over- 
looked by readers of his novels merely — namely, 
that Thackeray was not a man with a gift for 
the creation of stories only, or even with the 
higher talent for the creation of character only. He 
was a thinker and humourist who showed a pro- 
portionate degree of power in everything that he 
undertook. The smallest of his sketches or essays had 
his mark upon it as distinctly, and could as little have 
been produced by anybody else, as “ Esmond” or 
“Vanity Fair;” the broad arrow of his sovereignty 


began a second serial fiction, “ Pendennis,” in which! 
most of his own history and experiences are recorded, 
and the intervening months were filled up with the pro- 
duction of several other works. In 1851 he delivered | 
his inimitable lectures on the ‘“ English Humourists,” 
and then came “Esmond” and “The Newcomes.” 
His connexion with the Cornhill Magazine, to which 
he contributed his “Adventures of Philip” and 


was on biscuits no less than on anchors. His writings 
form a system of social philosophy, and represent a 
special type of literary genius, with perfect complete- 
ness and individuality. His novels, however, come 
first, by right of their extent and elaboration. He 
prepared himself for them by years of thought, study, 
and practice ; years during which (with scanty ¢n 
couragement) he produced scores of delightful tales 
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essays, and papers, critical, satirical, comic, both in 
verse and prose. The difference between these and 
his very best novel is only one of degree; though 
it seems probable that -but for the success of 
the latter, the former would have remained but com- 
paratively little known. There is one essential differ- 
ence between the works of Mr. Thackeray and those 
of most writers. As the reviewer we have just 
referred to justly observes, novels in our day are so 
infinitely subdivided, that even of that minority of 
them which are worth reading at all, many are 
pictures of mere fragments of English life. We have 
novels of the fashionable, political, military, religious 
worlds, in which everything but the one world that 
the novelist is dealing with is ignored. There are 
writers who can draw a shopkeeper, and fail when 
they attempt to draw a gentleman; or who make a 
a tolerable hand of a clergyman without being able to 
paint a soldier or a sailor. But Thackeray's range 
took in the whole society of England. Lord Steyne 
is just as real and lifelike as J. J., and not a whit 
more so. Dr. Portman is neither worse nor better 
described than Dr. Firmin ; and Major Pendennis is 
as distinct in outline, and solid in body, as Colonel 
Newcome. If the reader will take up Thackeray’s 
figures in handfuls, just as they come—Becky Sharpe, 
Laura Pendennis, Mr. Deucease, Barnes Newcome, 
Ethel, his sister, Henry Esmond—he will find, on 
thinking them over, that as regards naturalness and 
truthfulness they are all on an equality. 

Then, again, as a humourist, to quote Mr. Hannay, 
there is nothing unjust, or really cruel, in his most un- 
sparing mockery, which is invariably directed against 
pretension, humbug, or meanness, and never levelled 
at the weak and friendless. Pretension and meanness 
were his. favourite butts from the first. Windy senti- 
mentalism, flatulence of style, these he early began to 
expose ; these, and sordid self-seeking, unkindliness, 
servility, were what he chiefly detested, and loved to 
hold up to contempt. His humour, in its earliest and 
most festal form, was always moral and intellectual in 
the objects on which it- employed itself; was always 
the humour of a thinker; and always suggests a tacit 
reference to the serious and sorrowful side of life—- 
which gives an acid to its flavour piquant as that of 
the Attic olive. Faithfully, and regardless of all sen- 
timental whimpering, he laid bare the selfishness, 
meanness, and servility of the age. But with equal 
truth he brought on the stage noble and kindly cha- 
racters like Colonel Newcome, Ethel Newcome, and 
Henry Esmond. Severe upon society as society, he 
had the strongest faith in human nature ; and his own 
great heart beat responsive to all that was generous in 
history, or fiction, or the world of his time. 

But there is also another side to his genius, and one 
that is but too frequently overlooked. He shone not 
only as a novelist and a humourist, but even as a poet, 
though not to so great a degree as in his novels and 
essays. What poets of his class, Thackeray amongst 
them, do is to express the poetic sentiment that be- 
longs to every-day homely experience with a feeling 
which is truly poetic, but which is not expressed with 
such intensity as to sting the reader out of the sense 
of the common, or even the humorous associations of 
things around him. For example, sorrow is the bur- 
den of the poems Jn Memoriam, and there is sorrow 
in Thackeray’s Ballad of Bouwillabaisse. But while all 
playfulness is inevitably excluded from the first, there 
is in the second just that spirit of comedy moving over 
the face of the dark waters which prevents the poem 
from being wholly melancholy, and the presence of 
which, with the melancholy, is the essence of this 
species of composition :— 


Where are you, old companions trusty, 
Of early days, here met to dine? 
Come, waiter, quick, a flagon crusty— 
T'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace ; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s Jack has made a wondrous marriage ; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette. 
On James’s head the grass is growing ; 
Good Lord, the world has wagged apace 
Since here we sat, the claret flowing, 
And drank and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here Id sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In the same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me— 
There’s no one now to share my cup, 
* * * * 
I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes : 
Fill up the lonely glass and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. : 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 
—Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse ! 


* 


This is, perhaps, not Thackeray’s best poem, but it 
is, many think, one of the most characteristic, 
both as regards the writer and the genre. He carries 
the tenderness of regret into the tavern, without 
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vulgarising it ; and preserves a certain lightness of 
tone proper to the conditions, without destroying the 
prevailing but modified mournfulness. : 

The following stanzas of “The Cane-Bottomed 
Chair” are in a tenderer strain, and are not so well 
known but they will bear repeating here, and with 
them we must bring this notice to a close :— 

If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 

A thrill must have pass’d through your wither’d old arms! 

I look’d, and I long’d, and I wish’d in despair ; 

I wish’d myself turned to a cane-bottom’d chair. 


Jt was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face ! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there, and bloom’d, in my cane-bottom’d chair. 
* * * * 


When the candles burn low, and the company’s gone, 
In the silence of night, as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 

And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 


Wiis) All Der Joanlts, 


AN IRISH TALE. 


By Surriry Gerarp, 
Author of ** The Old, Old Story,” ‘‘ Letters from a Country Cousin,” cc., &. 


CHAPTER XX1. 
if ORAH FORTESCUE was alone in the library of 


YX Carrigmurragh ; she had returned home that very 
& day, and had, of course, heard many of the wild 
tales concerning the attack upon Courtenay. It was still 
early in the evening, but the shutters were closed upon 
the November twilight ; and there was a bright fire, the 
ruddy blaze of which almost overpowered the light of a 


shaded lamp standing on a small table beside Miss For- 
tescue.. She was dressed for dinner, but, feeling chilly, 
she had wrapped herself in a soft shawl of scarlet cash- 
mere, the bright folds of which stood out in brilliant 
relief upon her black dress: she was reading, but her 
attention often wandered, and she now and then looked 
at her watch, as though she found the day too long. 

At length she threw down the book and rang the bell. 

‘¢ Has the messenger come back from Kildarva?”’ she 
asked, when the servant appeared, . . 

“* Not yet, ma’am,” the man replied, *‘he had hardly 
time.” 

As he spoke there was a loud peal at the hall-door bell, 
and he hurried away ; while Norah rose and stood listen- 
ing for she knew not what. Then she heard a rapid step 
approaching ; and the footman, throwing the door wide, 
announced ‘*Mr, Courtenay.” He closed it again ; they 
were alone. 

Norah could not speak, she could not even look up, but 
stood trembling—her face radiant with a soft blush, and 
her downcast eyelids quivering. She heard him coming 
towards her; she caught the sound of his suppressed 
breathing ; but at last he said, in a voice whose pas- 
sionate tenderness thrilled through her, the one word 
‘¢ Norah !” 

She looked up—there was no need for another word ; 
he held out his arms, and the next moment she was 
clasped in them; ‘their lips met in one long kiss, and 
each felt in the bliss and rapture of the meeting, that all 
misunderstanding and distrust were swept away for ever, 
and that their reconciliation was complete. 

‘©You know all, then,” she whispered, ‘‘and you for- 
give me ?” Se 

‘‘ Forgive you, darling! DoI not owe you my life? 
But you betrayed yourself, my own. Had you remained 
as aunt Dora, and gone quietly away to-morrow, or next 
day, I should never have found you out.” 

‘**T could not stay,” she murmured ; ‘‘TI got frightened 
and ashamed of myself when all was over ; and you spoke 
to me so tenderly, I thought you would despise me for 
my boldness if you knew the truth.” 

The words with which Courtenay answered her need 
not be written here; and then followed explanations, 
prolonged to a most unconscionable length, by reason of 
many interruptions. 

Norah told him the story of the night she had spent in 
the deserted cabin, and of-the plot she had overheard ; 
she touched lightly on the danger she would have been in 
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had her feigned sleep been detected ; but the mere men- 
tion of it made Courtenay shudder and draw his encir- 
cling arms more tigbtly around her. 

‘¢And you went through all that for me!” he said; 
‘Cand O, Norah, my darling, I was base enough to doubt 
your love!” 

‘‘When I refused to see you the day after my adven- 
ture,” she said, ‘‘I had made up my mind to write to you 
and tell you what I had heard, but I could not doit. I 
know it was very wrong of me,” she added, laying her 
hand upon his with a gentle and caressing gesture ; ‘‘ but 
T do not think I could have written you a cold, formal 
letter, and I imagined, too, that you would think the 
whole affair a foolish fancy of my own, and laugh at me 
in a pitying sort of way.” 

‘¢So then you conceived the little masquerade of aunt 
Dora! Well, do you know I quite fell in love with that 
dear old lady ; and if she had not turned into someone a 
million times dearer still, I should be most unhappy at 
having lost her. And she was such a very reserved, dis- 
tant old lady, I was afraid even to kiss her hand; but 
now—” 

And so that absurdly happy pair talked on, and quite 
forgot the passage of time, until Miss Fortescue’s cook 
waxed impatient over her cooling dishes, and served 
them without waiting for orders—she ‘might have waited 
until midnight for orders from her mistress that night. 
And when dinner was announced Courtenay remembered 
that he had run away from his own; so he and Norah sat 
down together, and tried to talk on commonplace sub- 
jects, and succeeded very badly. But at last the evening 
was over, Courtenay tore himself away, and Norah sat 
down by the failing fire to think-over her great and 
sudden happiness, and to ask herself if it was all real. 

As Courtenay on his return sprang from his horse at 
his own door, he saw the figure of a woman crouching 
upon the ground in the shadow of the house; at the 
sound of his step coming towards her she rose, and, with 
a half-stifled sob, fell at his feet. 

“Tg he dead? is he dead?’ she cried. ‘I’ve come 


ivery perch of ten mile on fut, and I wouldn’t ax or show 
meself till I could see yer honour.” 

‘‘Who are you?” said Courtenay, bending over her 
to try and see her face. 

“<Q, don’t ax who I am, sir, but tell me, is he dead? O, 
Murtagh, Murtagh, me jewel, me darlin’! sure if I could 
hear ye spake one kind word at the last I'd be content.” 

‘“‘ Kavanagh is not dead,” said Courtenay kindly, ‘‘but 
he is badly hurt, and may not recover.” 

‘6 An’ is it thrue that you shot him?” she interrupted, 
with sudden vehemence. ‘Sure they tould me so, and 
I wouldn’t b’lieve them ; if you'll only tell me how it all 
happened, yer honour, and let me see him onst before he 
dies, my biessin’ an’ the blessin’ of the Holy Mother ’ill 
be yours.” 

“You shall know all; but you must first tell me who 
you are—his wife ?” 

The woman's head fell for a moment. ‘* We warn’t 
married in chapel,” she whispered at, last; ‘‘but sure it 
was all one, for I trusted him, and I don’t think he meant 
to leave me intirely, yer honour; but when the little 
girleen was born I bothered him to come with me to the 
priest, and he gave me the hard word at last, and sure its 
breaking the heart within me. I know I’m only a poor 
ignorant crature compared with him; 1 can only read a 
bit if the letters is big, and he is a fine scholard; but sure 
maybe I'd love him all the better for not knowin’ how to 
do anything else. It’s a good start since I seen him, yer 
honour, or since I was over here ; for whin I heerd Miss 
Norah—the blessin’ of the Holy Virgin attend her this 
night—was lookin’ for me through the country [ hid from 
her, and it was only the talk of his bein’ dead that 
brought me out.” 

And thus it was that Courtenay heard the story of poor 
Susy Connelly. He remembered having seen her at 
Carrigmurragh, and he at once thought how pleased 
Norah would be to hear that she was found. And for 
Susy herself ?—but no words could describe her grati- 
tude when Courtenay himself led her to Kavanagh’s bed- 
side. And when he saw the poor girl fling herself upon 
her knees beside the unconscious man, and cover his 
hand with kisses and tears, he was obliged to hurry away 
to hide his own emotion. Remembering his own great 
happiness, how could he look unmoved upon the sorrows 
of another? and the devotion of poor Susy’s warm, 
simple heart touched him deeply. 


Kavanagh recovered; but the new year had begun, and 
brilliant festivities in honour of the season, and also ‘to 
give welcome to Courtenay and his bride, were in full 
swing throughout the county, before he felt anything like 
a return to his former strength. And then how changed 
everything appeared! The evil spirit had gone out of 
him, vanished never to return, and to his old rancorous 
hatred of Courtenay a feeling almost of veneration had 
succeeded. Upon many days during his long and dan- 
gerous illness, when he had appeared insensible from pain 
or weakness, be had known that Courtenay was at his 
side asking for him, and making arrangements for his 
comfort. And when at last they met, and he tried to fall 
upon his knees to ask forgiveness for the past, and when 
Courtenay raised him and talked to him with such hearty, 
unaffected kindness and goodwill, his heart swelled with 
love and gratitude, and he felt as if life itself would be 
too poor a gift to lay down for the man who had so nobly 
returned good for evil. 


_And now many years have passed since that November 
night, and Kavanagh is thriving in « distant colony, as a 
man with energy, with money—for Courtenay did not 
send him empty-handed to seek his fortune in a strange 
country—and of good conduct always will thrive. And 
in the ‘peace of her happy and comfortable home, with 
the “ girleen” and other sturdy children about her, poor 
Susy has bloomed into fresh beauty ; and at night, when 
she piles the blazing logs together on the hearth, and 
places a light in the window to guide her husband home, 
her thoughts fly back to the ‘‘ ould country,” and she 
murmurs a fervent blessing upon the heads of the noble- 
hearted master and mistress of Kildarva. 

(THE END.) 
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A STORY OF CAMBERWELL GREEN. 
With a@ Moral for the Vain and Near-sighted. 


By A. H. Watt. 
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AUTHOR. 


YY cs CHAPTER I. 
4 S$ we draw aside the 
‘specs curtain of privacy 


‘ from this story of 

real life we experi- 
cnee a feeling of reluctance, and we 
hesitate. Why should we expose the 
one failing of a noble heart? None 
of us like to be thouglit older than 
we are; do we, ladies? That last 
word reassures me. My anxious and 
troubled face brightens with a smile 


which had its origin in the 
timid awe and reverence—the 
almost awful love—with which 
a nervous, near-sighted indi- 
vidual worshipped the whole of 
your delightful sex. 

Human nature has its common weaknesses, and there 
may indeed be profligate and vicious individuals amongst 
us ; probably there are, but on the whole we are inclined to 
believe in human nature, for is not human nature our 
own nature, and above all, dear ladies, is not human 
nature YOUR nature. Here we bow and smile our very 
sweetest smile. 

Our story is of Camberwell Green. And it is now neces- 
sary to explain that we do not mean the Green at Camber- 
well. We beg pardon, yes we do mean the Green at Cam- 
berwell. But we do not mean what used to be called 
Camberwell Green, and is now called Camberwell Park— 
oh, such a wee, wee park—a hop, step, and a jump from 
one side of it to the other. We mean George Augustus 
Veri Green, who lived at Camberwell, and was therefore 
called Camberwell Green to distinguish him from his 
brother, who, living at Hampstead, was therefore called 
Hampstead Green. 

Camberwell Green had no sisters and no young female 
relatives. The tender, delicate, softening, and refining 
influence of the fair sex had not been exercised upon him 
in his youth, and yet, when he grew to early manhood, 
that influence was found to be only the more powerful. 
A word to him from female lips brought a burning blush 
into his expressive and amiable face—a glance from some 
fair creature’s bright and eloquent eye, intended to en- 
courage him, made his heart flutter like a newly-caged 
bird, and caused his tongue to cleave unto the roof of his 
mouth, converting a smile intended to be sweetly, win- 
ningly grateful, into a ghastly and repulsive grin. And 
Camberwell Green knew this—mourned over it in his 
secret heart—was miserable in consequence of it—grew 
melancholy and shy, reserved and uncomfortable in the 
presence of your sweet sex because of it—and finally 
shunned the company he most yearned for, and shut 
himself up in the little shabby parlour and bedroom he 
rented from Mrs. David, of the Camberwell New-road, 
and there, poor lonely bachelor, when not engaged in the 
City, buried bimself with his poems and his novels, a 
stranger to the company of woman, but, ah! no stranger 
to her charms. 

s You are interested in 
our gentle hero. I am 
sure you must be—was 
sure you would be. Well, 
here is a sketch of him, a 
portrait from the life. You 
will observe that he wears 
spectacles. He does so in 
consequence of being near- 
sighted. Nevertheless, itis 
only recently that he has 
adopted such things, and 
thereby hangs our tale. 

If Camberwell Green 
was scrupulously neat and 
smart—if he carefully ar- 
ranged his hair with a 
keen eye to its producing 
a striking effect—if he 
selected his tailor with 
anxious care—if his boot- 
maker found him hard to 
please —if he lingered 
tediously over his toilet—if he strove desperately, though 
vainly, to cultivate a moustache, and spent quite a little 
fortune on “‘ tinctures” various in kind and name, but 
each intended to promote the growth of—the vendor’s 
income, he had but one end in view. It was all done 
that he might be pleasant in the eyes of woman. But, 
alas, these silent, though forcible and eloquent appeals to 
the hearts of the fair through their eyes were vain, for 
he was too timid to follow up the attack made by his 
appearance with an appeal to the delicate little pink and 
white cars it is now the kindly fashion to reveal. 

So time went on. And one summer evening, when 
the quiet thoroughfare in which he lodged was still and 
lone, our solitary bachelor laid aside the love-tale he had 
been reading, and, with a deep-drawn sigh, gazed pen- 
sively from his parlour window. The softening influence 
of the twilight stole into his tender heart ; the deepening 
gloom was in subtle harmony with his feelings. His 
mournful eyes, resting on over the way, saw it not, for 
in his mind’s eye, radiant with her beauty, his fancy 
pictured the sweet creature of whose all-absorbing love 
and passionate devotion he had been so eagerly reading. 

“Oh, Angelina!” he murmured softly to himself, 


**Oh, Angelina ! if you were but real, if J were but your 
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Adolphus!” Alas? young yearning heart ; alas! poor 
pining one! The baseless fancy, followed by the thought 
of his lonely, unloved single state, overpowered him. As 
the fairy vision melted into air he looked over the way 
through a mist of gathering tears. But he saw enough 
to make him wipe the pearly innocent drops hastily away 
ere they trickled down his nose. The light silken robe 
of a lady fluttered into the balcony of an opposite 
window, and there, amidst a glow of geraniums and a 
flush of roses, backed by the darkness of the room 
beyond, he saw—the lady of his dream, the reality of the 
fancy-pictured Angelina, alive! watering her flowers. 
Oh! thrilling moment ; to see her was to love her. 


——— 
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CHAPTER II. 


Now there are few misfortunes which subject man or 
woman to more deceptions, mistakes, and annoyances 
than does the misfortune of being near-sighted. Cam- 
berwell Green knew this full well. He had followed a 
lovely female face for miles to find some excuse for a sly 
glance at it when close to its owner, and then when the 
excuse came, found to his intense disgust and annoyance, 
that it was coarse and ugly. He had dreamed for a 
week, night and day, sleeping and waking, of one who 
smiled upon him from the other side of a dining-table, 
to find, when with a mighty effort he at last dared to 
look upon her from a much nearer view-point, that she 
was ancient enough to be his grandmother, and ugly 
enough to be a witch. He had hailed most persistently 
the Southwark police van firmly believing it to be the 
Kennington omnibus; and last, not least, he had offended 
his wealthiest and nearest living relative by passing his 
—the relative’s — outstretched hand unnoticed in the 
street. 


And yet he would not wear spectacles nor use eye- 
glasses. Why? Ah, dear ladies, pity the weakness, for 
it was an amiable one. Upon what could hapless Cam- 
berwell Green depend for winning favour with the sex if 
not upon his appearance? To wear spectacles or eye- 
glasses was, in his opinion, to look old and proclaim 
himself near-sighted. To look old or proclaim himself 
near-sighted was, in his opinion, to utterly banish the 
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long fondly-cherished hope of some day taking love and 
beauty to his bosom and his home for ever. There- 
fore was it that he refused to wearthese useful optical appli- 
ances. Are you not touched by the rarity of such self-devo- 
tion? Can you withhold the tender sigh of sympathy ? 

To resume our story. From the evening on which he 
first saw that ‘‘angelic being in the balcony” * a mys- 
terious sense of hopefulness dawned on the susceptible 
heart of Camberwell Green. Every morning and every 
evening she came “into that happy balcony watering 
those blissful flowers,” * and every morning and every 
evening he watched her from his window, 

One morning his landlady caught him thus employed. 
His neglected breakfast was growing cold upon the 
table as she entered, and there he sat, entranced, en- 
raptured, all his soul burning from his unusually pro- 
minent eyes, which were fixed on her—not the landlady 
—on her, the ‘‘ beautiful being of the balcony.”* She 
—the landlady—came to remind him of the flight of 
time, and consequently he had to tear himself away, and 
hurry breakfastless to the City, for his employers were 
stern men who would not overlook the offence of a late 
clerk. 

But the accident was an important one, 

‘*Ah! Mister Green, I see you,” said the grinning 
landlady, giving him a sly wink, with an unbecoming 
want of reverence for his feelings, which he was half 
inclined to resent. ‘‘I see you a-casting sheep’s-eyes at 
my new neighbour, Miss Melissa Scarfe ;” and after 
saying this her fat old sides shook with her unholy 
laughter. 

Camberwell Green started to find his secret passion 
thus accidentally discovered — blushed hotly — looked 
sheepish and guilty, and then, to hide his confusion, 
bustled about the room, and finally went breakfastless 
to town. 

But, oh ! what cared he for breakfasts. He had found 
out her name, the name of the ** unknown adored one” * 
—Melissa—Melissa Scarfe. As he ran to catch the 
omnibus he whispered that pretty name to himself over 
and over again in a state of trembling anxiety lest he 
should forget it. When he alighted in the City, and 
the conductor, before handing him his change, demanded 
‘Where from?” he answered, with unintentional truth- 
fulness, ‘* Melissa Scarfe.” He blushed to see the broad 
vulgar grin which distended the unfeeling mouths of 
those who heard his innocent reply—blushed and grew 
confused, dropped some of his change, and ran against 
a cab-horse—was bewildered by the abusive language of 
the cab-driver, and backed against a dray-horse—was 
maddened by the laughter of the drayman, and plunged 
into the jets of water issuing from a watering-cart. And 
so he reached the pavement amidst a roar of heartless 
mockery and laughter. 

The mistake he made in answering the conductor was 
repeated thrice that day in answering other inquiries. 
Once a cold shiver ran down his backbone, and a look 
of fearful dismay settled upon his face. He had been 
engaged in some rather difficult arithmetical calculation) 
in the midst of which he strove to recal her name. For 
a moment, to his intense horror, he could not remember 
it. But it came again, he wrote it in his note-book, and 
then he went on contented and happy with his work. 

Under the date of that day there was afterwards dis- 
covered in one of his account-books the following mys- 
terious entry :— 

“June 16, 186—. 


‘For 50 Melissa Scarfe, wt. 8,000lbs., 
at Sd. per Melissa. . . . . . £2,000 0 0” 


Camberwell Green thought that bright summer day— 
how well he yet remembers it !—the longest he had ever 
known. At last its weary labours were at an end. And 
then he flew on the wings of eager love to the nearest 
stationer’s shop. ‘There he purchased ‘five quires of 
the best ivory note,” four kinds of ‘‘the finest steel 
pens,” and a packet of the most costiy ‘* Royal Enve- 
lopes.” With these in his possession, with a smile on 
his kindly face, and with ever-verdant hope in his 
gentle heart, rode he home to Camberwell. 

He saw her again in the quiet gloaming of that never- 
to-be-forgotten day. She stood amongst her flowers, 
‘herself the sweetest flower,”* with ‘*the honoured and 
delighted green watering-pot”* in her “lily hand.’* 
Poor simpie-hearted, innocent, amiable, single-hearted, 
loving, and devoted youth! In the mere colour of that 
watering-pot he saw an omen of heavenly bliss to come. 
Ah! what happiness it was to contemplate the possi- 
bility of her taking him—Green—in hand for better or 
worse before the altar of Camberwell New Church. 

Melissa Scarfe faded into the gloom of the room 
beyond her balcony, the daylight faded into the gloom 
of approaching night, a solemn silence -rested upon the 
chimney-pots and roofs, and over the way grew dim and 
misty. Then Camberwell Green arose and went to his 
humble little book-shelves. With a resolute expression, 
like that of one who stakes his life upon the hazard of 
adie, he took therefrom his Byron and his Tupper, his 
Moore and his ‘* Works of the Poet Close,” his Milton and 
his ‘‘ Five Hundred and Fifty of the Best Modern Sen- 
timental Love-songs, in scarlet cloth gilt, one and six- 
pence only ;” and with these and his ‘Complete Letter 
Writer,” which he at once opened at a leaf folded down, 
and headed “ Letter to a Young Lady unknown to whom 
you are desirous of paying your addresses,” he sat down 
to his writing-desk, lit his lamp, and devoted himself 
to the composition of a first love-letter. 

A first love-letter—a first love-letter! Can we for- 
get a first love-letter? The trepidation with which 
We approached it—the difficulty we found in beginning 
it—the sheet after sheet of pure white smooth glossy 
paper, upon which we commenced and quickly threw 
aside—the unaccountably stupid blunders we made—the 
blots—the anger we felt at our extraordinary failures— 
the rapid growth of our despair—the sudden impulse 
with which we resumed our pen—the impatient dash 
with which we cast it aside—the satisfaction at two 
lines which a third line changed into bitterness, dis- 


* Extracted with permission from Camberwell Green’s first love- 


} letter, Spas 
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clock chimed a quarter-past. 
of the balcony,” did not appear. 

At last the reason of her absence flashed upon his mind. 
A fat, coarse, over-dressed, elderly woman, who evidently 
had also made an appointment to mect some one at that 
particular spot, had been hovering about him in a most 
annoying way for a long time, and the gentle *‘ beauty of 
the balcony ” was waiting until this vulgar creature had 
gone before she dared to make herself known to him. But 
the fat woman wouldn’t go. In vain he scowled at her as 
she passed him ; in vain he turned and returned, crossed 
over and recrossed over, stood still, walked quickly, walked 
slowly ; he could not escape her presence. 

Another idea struck him. Perhaps his letter had fallen 
into her parents’ hands, and this woman was a spy en- 
gaged to prevent their interview. Ha! ha! he would 
baffle them yet. So when he came to the first turning, he 
darted down it, ran on at full speed, turned to the right, 
turned to the left, ran straight on plump into the expan- 
sive waistcoat of an elderly gentleman, stopped not to 
apologise, but ran on, and at length paused breathless by 
a little police-station, which looked like a cobbler’s stall, 
and was just opposite the corner at which stood the City 
omnibuses. He paused there to recover his breath, and 
then he ran back to the appointed spot. Hurrah! The 
spy had been outwitted, the coast was clear. 

Slowly he paraded up and down, and as he did so his 
hopes sank within him, for alas! she came not. Just as 
he thought, with a sickening sense of disappointment, of 
abandoning the spot, his heart suddenly leaped up with 
a great joyous bound, asa gentle touch upon the shoulder 
brought him like lightning to the “ right-about.” 

Horror of horrors! There—panting like a steam- 
engine, with her crimson face beaded with glistening 
drops of perspiration, and drooping upon her tumultu- 
ously heaving and expansive bust, with her leering eyes 
upraised to meet his own, and in her hand, held up to 
meet his gaze, a sunflower—there stood the spy, the vulgar 
fat old woman ! 


gust, and despondency—the reopening, and re-reading, 
and re-writing—the hurried sending to the post lest you 
should open it again—the regret, when it was posted, 
that you did not do so—ah, ladies, dear ladies, you who 
know not what it is to write a love-letter, save in reply 
to a love-letter, how can we hope to make you under- 
stand all these terrible and recondite things. Midnight 
came—the clock struck one—two—three—and still Cam- 
berwell Green was writing. At length, worn out, but 


still dissatisfied, he retired to rest, and in the morning 
hesitatingly and reluctantly he posted his first love-letter. 

Although Camberwell Green thought that day on the 
evening of which he commenced this letter the longest 
he had ever known, the day on the morning of which 
he posted it appeared longer still. When he left 
the office, instead of waiting for the bus, he took a cab, 
and his first anxious inquiry on reaching home was— 

“‘Mary, have you a letter for me?” 

And the diminutive maiden who opened the door, she 
of the smutty face and dirty cap, answered him smilingly, 

$Y es, Sry 

He rushed upstairs. There was a narrow note on his 
dingy red table cover, directed to him in a delicate female 
hand. He caught it up in a fever of impatience, tore it 
open with trembling fingers, and read— 


< Dear Undeknown One,—I must confess that I was that 
astonished when I read your beautifully written and very 
flattering letter ; for although I believe, as you do, in love 
at first sight, and likewise in love at no sight, which is 
perhaps the reason why they say love is blind, yet such a 
thing had never happened to me before, although Julia 
Bland married a major, and a most happy match it was, 
which her Ma and Pa will prove, and never saw him in 
her life until he wrote enclosing his card, asking permission 
to address her with a view to a matrimonial connexion, and 
signing his own real name and address, which it was twenty 
something Great Ormond-street, somewhere at the West 
End, and made an appointment to meet her, and they were 
married at St. George’s somewhere the last Saturday week 
as ever were. ‘Go thou and do likewise,’ as owr favourite 
Tupper says in one of his beautiful odes. I am, dear un- 
beknown one, yours, ‘to be won and worn not harshly 
thrown away,’ ‘¢ Mrtissa SCARFE.”’ 


Filled with tumultuous feelings, and far too much ex- 
cited to be critical, Camberwell Green capered with de- 
light. He fervently pressed the delicately-perfumed 
epistle to his lips, flourished the envelope about his head 
as if it were a flag of victory crowning some great achieve- 
ment, and finally sinking upon the creaky little prickly 
and discoloured horse-hair couch, laughed aloud quite 
hysterically, so overcome 
was he by this happy re- 
sult. 

Early the next morning 
another letter was posted 
to Miss Melissa Scarfe, and 
in it Camberwell Green 
poured forth his gratitude 
and love in burning words, 
proposed a meeting for the 
coming evening, and in 
order that they should re- 
cognise each other readily, 
suggested that each should 
cary a sunflower, fearing 
to name anything smaller 
lest he should fail to see it. 

The appointed place was 
a quiet spot on Denmark- 
hill, the hour half-past 
seven. But our hero, ino 
a state of great nervous <= 
excitement, was there at =s== 
half-past six. He walked © 
about until the proper 
time arrived; he walked 
about until the neighbour- 
ing church clock struck eight ; he walked about until that 


A moment he stood as if transformed to stone, a look 
of the wildest terror in his distended eyes, his mouth still 
open with that gasp of astonishment which the sunflower 
first produced. “Iwas but for a moment, however, and 
then he tarned and fled. Filed wildly, desperately, like 
a deer before the huntsmen, like a fox before the hounds. 


Fled on, on, on, until he reached the police-station, just 
as the stout old gentleman in the white waistcoat whom 
he had knocked down was making his complaint to a 
sergeant leaning over the little half-door to hear it. 

‘¢ There—there, that’s him; the man running without 
a hat!” 

This was the cry which saluted him as he darted swiftly 
by, and then he knew he was pursued—pursued by the 
POLICE. 

But on he ran—fear adding swiftness to his progress ; 
on, on, on, until he had out-distanced his pursuers, and, 
throwing himself into a cab, with difficulty gasped out 
his address and bade the cabman ‘drive like mad fora 
double fare.” And so he got safely home. 

All that night—for sleep 
he could not—he thought 
over his dangerous and 
horrible adventure, and 
came to the conclusion , 
that the fat old woman 
had wrongfully personated 
‘the beauty of the bal- 
cony”’ to deceive him. He 
left the house on the follow- 
ing morning before any- 
one was up, and when the 
boy was taking down the 
shutters of the optician’s 
shop in Fleet-street he 


But still she—the ‘* beauty mee waiting, and went in to purchase—a pair of spec- 
tacles. 


Returning home that evening he went cautiously to his 


window and waited until he saw the ‘‘ beauty ” begin to 
water her flowers in the balcony. Then with {1remulous 
hands he put on the spectacles. 


And behold he saw and knew that the fat old woman 
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with the bright yellow suntlower and the fancy-flattered 
“beauty of the balcony” were one. From that hour 
to the present Camberwell Green has never been seen 
without his spectacles. And so ends our story concerning 
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By EMERALD GREEN. 
<P> d 
IN last week’s issue of the Lady’s Own there is a short 


24 account of a custom prevalent in Yorkshire of put- 
© ting a ring in a tea-cake, the common acceptation 


being that whosoever gets the portion of cake containing 
the ring will be the first married of all the unmarried 
ones present. We may mention that nothing can be 


more usual than this custom in Ireland. It is in par- 
ticular fashion at that thoroughly national festival, Hal- 
low-eve, the ‘‘eve” before All Saints’-day, when Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics unitedly agree in feasting 
and merry-making and in working all manner of amusing 
and mischievous tricks and sprees. Now the correct 
thing to have for supper on that mystic and mischievous 
night is a pair of roast ducks and an apple-pie, and into 
this pie as a matter of course the ring that is to “lead on 
to victory or despair” is surely inserted. But upon many 
other occasions, and into hot tea-cakes as well as cold 
supper pies, the ring enters ; and a dish of pancakes would 
hardly be considered a dish of pancakes at all unless in 
their midst, like the veritable head centre of that arch- 
revolutionist and disturber, Prince Cupid, the ring might 
be found. To avoid mistakes, however, such as that 
which has occurred to our Yorkshire neighbour and her 
missing gold ring, we for most part employ one of baser 
metal; but, indeed, it is as often employed without our 
personal knowledge as with it, the presiding deity of the 
pots and pans taking upon herself to mix in, as a matter 
of course, this important ingredient along with the rest. 

Talking of this magical ring and what it leads to— 
matrimony—reminds us of a definition of that ‘holy 
estate” which we heard of about a fortnight ago. A 
parish priest, who had collected the youth of his flock to- 
gether to ask them their catechism, asked one lad the 
question, ‘* What is matrimony ?” when the boy, who 
had evidently learnt his questions by rote, not by reason, 
immediately and unhesitatingly replied by giving the 
answer to Purgatory, ‘*It is a state or condition in which 
some souls are made to suffer for a time before they can 
enter into heaven.” Now we hope that no cynical or 
singular man will be so rude or so spiteful as to hint that 
the boy’s random shot hit the mark after all. 

By the way, a good thing has also got abroad about the 
old sexton of the chapel in which this same Roman 
Catholic clergyman officiates. It is situated in the town 
of W——+, in the West, and every Sunday morning it is 
the business of the old sexton to stand in the porch and 
collect the penny and halfpenny donations of the entering 
flock ; but to their discredit, and the infinite indignation 
of the conscientious old doorkeeper, the number of bad 
coppers given was truly disgraceful. However, the old 
man held his peace, and whatever he might do in the way 
of giving scornful looks, for some reasons of his 
own he otherwise restrained himself from any other 
expression of his wrath and disgust. So Sundays 
came and Sundays went, the good coin and the base 
were alike taken in. The latter he swept into a bag by 
themselves, and there they accumulated, from week to 
week and month to month, until there was quite a bagful. 
Then their grim old treasurer, with a vindictive smile, 
thus addressed them: ‘ Ye rascally villains, ye oncon- 
scionable thieves, I’ll sce if I don’t be the end of ye ivery 
wan, that I will! I’ll drown ivery man iv ye in the river 
beyant, and put ye where you'll never disgrace me nor 
yer givers again !”” So saying he shouldered the bag, and, 
marching down to the river, he poured them allin. But 
unfortunately the river, though a considerable stream in 
winter, dries up partly in summer. And of this fact the 
little ragamuftins of the town must have taken due note, 
for, unluckily, beholding where the old sexton had 
‘“drownded ® the bad coppers, during the great drought 
last summer they repaired to the spot and spent some of 
their idle hours in fishing them up. By degrees they 
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worked them into circulation once more, and so in turn 
they are all finding their way back to the dismayed and 
exasperated old doorkeeper. 
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= PRING seems this year quite to 
have invaded the domains of 
hoary - headed Winter, and 
though, after all, the mildness 
may be but temporary and trea- 
cherous, it nevertheless compels 
us to think of our floral pets. 

For several weeks we have 
omitted our usual article on gardening 
for ladies, and for the very good rea- 
son that December and January are 
months when, outdoors, ladies cannot 
work at all, and for indoors the best 
advice that can be given may be summed up in 
little more than half-a-dozen words : protect the 
plants from frost and damp, use water very sparingly 
and with the greatest caution, and give air on all fine 
open days. On these points we fully advised our readers 
before winter set in, and hence our gardening article was 
suspended to make way for more pressing matter. With 
the advent of February, however, it is time to begin to 
think of many things if we wish to have our borders 
bright with spring flowers a month or so hence. We will 
once more therefore open this department, and hope our 
readers will not fail to take us into their confidence in 
any of the difficulties with which their love of flowers 
and attempts at successful cultivation may bring them face 
to face. Before, however, proceeding to more general 
matters, it may be well to have a preliminary word on 
< golours,” and we cannot do better on this subject than 
refer to the article which Mr. Cole, of Kensington Palace- 
gardens, recently contributed to the Gardeners’ Magazine. 

On THE ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS AS APPLIED TO 
FLower GARDENS.—Colcur, Mr. Cole observes, gives to 
the world of form beauty and ornament, and seems su- 
peradded to the necessity of creation. But it has its use 
also ; it assists us to distinguish form; it aids us in de- 
termining distance and space, and enables the eye more 
readily to separate objects and parts of objects from each 
other. 

The art of the florist and gardener, as far as colours are 
concerned, consists in arranging plants so as to produce 
harmony of form and colour, in both foliage and flowers, 
as in flower-garden groups, beds, belts, ribbons, and con- 
servatory arrangements. It must be admitted that there 
are very few gardeners who are skilled in even the 
simplest arrangement of colours, or can arrange an as- 
sortment of plants in bloom to produce a general and 
satisfactory colour. It has long been known that there 
is in nature generally a principle of attraction, and an- 
other of repulsion ; and in colour there is also a principle 
of union and another of opposition. 

‘What is the source of colour, and what destroys colour ? 
The source of colour is light, and darkness destroys it. 
Light is represented by white and darkness by black. 

All colours are contained in light in a state of combi- 
nation. This combination may be dissolved or decom- 
posed by the means of a portion of crystal glass of a trian- 
gular shape, which is called a prism. When the rays of 
light are made to pass through this prism, they are found 
to resolve themselves into three colours—viz., red, yellow, 
and blue, and three compound or intermediate colours, 
each formed by the union of two primitive colours. 
These compound colours are purple, green, and orange, 
which are secondary or complementary to the primary 
colours. Mixtures of these secondary colours produce 
the tertiary colours, which are softer and less definite. 
Thus the two secondaries, orange and green, produce the 
tertiary tint called citrine, which harmonises with purple; 
and, again, purple and green produce the tertiary tint 
called olive, which harmonises with orange ; and, again, 
orange and purple produce russet, which harmonises with 
green. 

Black and white may for all practical purposes, whether 
in painting, floriculture, or landscape gardening, be con- 
sidered as colours, although with reference to science they 
are not so. Painters describe colours as being warm or 
cold colours ; orange and red, and their hues and tints, 
being warm, blue and green being cold colours. 

It is necessary to note certain properties of contrast 
between the various primaries and one another, and their 
complementary secondaries. 

Thus yellow is of all colours the most allied to light, 
while its complementary, purple, is the darkest of all 
hues ; they contrast, therefore, as to light and dark, that 
is in reference to light alone. an 

Red is the most exciting and positive of all colours ; its 
complementary, green, the most soothing and grateful to 
the eye. Red and green are non-contrasting as to light 
and dark, but they are contrasting as_to their power of 
exciting the eye, and as to power of colour. : 

Blue is the coldest and most retiring of all colours ; its 
complementary, orange, the warmest and most advancing. 
Their contrast is therefore both as to advancing and re- 
tiring, and as to hot and cold. Thus it will be seen that 
orange is complementary to blue, and blue to orange ; 
purple is a complementary to yellow, and yellow to 
purple ; green is a complementary to red, and red to 
green. To discover the complementary of any given 
colour—say red for example—you have only to fix the eyes 
earnestly on a spot of black, and then on a spot of red, 
when a dim circle of green, the complementary colour to 
red, will be seen round the red spot. In thelike manner, 
the complementary colour of purple will be found to be 
orange, and of blue yellow. Try another simple experi- 
ment: If in a strong sunlight we gaze fixedly upon a red 
wafer placed in the middle of a sheet of white paper, and 
then suddenly remove it, a green spot of the same form 
will appear for a short time to replace it, gradually fading 
away as the nerves of the eye, fatigued with looking at 
the red, recover their tone by its removal. This fleeting 
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image of the object which floats before the eye is called 
an ‘‘ ocular spectrum.” 

In like manner, when looking at the sun when low in 
the horizon, an ocular spectrum of the sun, but of a 
purple hue, will float before the eye as it is removed from 
gazing on the sun’s brightness. ‘The cause of this image 
being produced in these instances is that the eye decom- 
poses the light derived in one case from the paper, in the 
other from the sun. The nerves, fatigued with looking 
fixedly at one primary, become unable to receive the rays 
of that colour; the other two rays therefore become 
mingled so as to produce the secondary colour of the 
ocular spectrum. ‘This is proved to be a physical want 


of the organs of sight, and a natural fact which illustrates 
this law of colour. 
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them.—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Charing- 
cross. 

Ripinc whip for a lady, mounted in massive gold and 
studded with turquoise and carbuncles. A gem. Offers 
wanted.—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Charing- 
cross. 

Costty gold band bracelet, splendid pattern ; beautiful 
Indian gold necklet, several pendants and cross; large hand- 
some cameo brooch, mounted in massive gold ; pair of elegant 
gold earrings, with twenty pendants; and pairof hall-marked 
lapis lazuli and_gold sleeve-links, Wanted, offers.—Messrs. 
Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 

I wisn to exchange a parcel of school-books in good condi- 
tion, for a volume of maps, and the two hemispheres mounted 
on rollers, for a study.—Purin TEACHER. 

My wants are a hall-table and a gas-lamp_ of figured 
glass, also for hall, In exchange I can give a microscope.— 
TIMOTHY. 

LApv’s silver card-case; beautifully engraved. Offers 
wanted.—Messsrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Cha- 
ring-cross. . 

Very handsome large dead gold brooch, set with rubies and 
aqua marines, with a beautiful pendant to match. Offers 
wanted.—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Cha- 
ring-cross. 

I wisu for two or three pretty subjects in diaphane for sit- 
ting-room window. Will give music or books.—AMELIA. 

Rare and costly white watered Canton crépe dress piece, 
would make a magnificent dress for a bride. Offers wanted. 
—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 

A Wer hand-sewing machine, with extras in box. What in 
exchange ?—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring - gardens, 
Charing-cross. 

Fotprne mahogany bagatelle-board, large size, complete 
apparatus for four games. Open to offers.—Messrs. Ellis 
Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 

LarGE size slate miniature billiard-table with belongings 
complete. What is offered ?—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring- 
gardens, Charing-cross. 

L wisn for a bound volume of good sacred music, and in ex- 
change will give sheet music, vocal and instrumental, of equal 
value.—F. J. (Stratford). 

ORCHESTRIAN musical box, the tone of rich and indescrib- 
able beauty, has the accompaniments of flutes, piccolos, 
clarions, hautbois, bassoons, and the celestial voice, plays a 
most recherché selection of airs, and is enclosed in a large 
handsomely inlaid marqueterie case with ormolu handles. 
What is offered ?—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Charing-cross. 

VatuastE English Concertina, 48 keys, by Case, in a 
rosewood box, a quantity of music accompanying it. Offers 
wanted.—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Cha- 
ring-cross. ~ 

I Am in want of some good sacred music for harmonium 
(fourteen stops). Please state what is wished for.—Jut1a B. 

SELE-CHANGING Keyless Musical Box of rich tone, performs 
eight beautiful airs, in thorough order. Offers wanted.— 
Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 

Uncommonty beautiful Diamond and Turquoise Ring. 
Offers wanted.—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Charing-cross. 

KryLess Gold Watch, of the highest character, most accu- 
rate timekeeper ; the size of a florin, and the thickness of 
three. Offers wanted.—Messrs. Ellis, Brothers, 20, Spring- 
gardens, Charing-cross, 

{ wisu for a Bird of Paradise forhat. Will give in exchange 
a variety of patterns in wool, braid, and lace-work, tatting, 
&c.; also cut-paper patterns of latest fashions.—Mrs. B. 

I wAnT some well-made handsome pattern antimaccassars, 
either in crochet or netted and darned; size about 1) yard 
long and 3 yard wide. Would give good and natural paper 
or wax flowers, either in groups for vases, baskets, or 
epergnes. A pretty French clock, suitable for a drawing- 
room mantel-piece, is also required.—GIPsy. 


(To be continued.) 
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Theatres amd Anusements, 


POISE Garven.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe 

Seven. 

I Lane.—My Wife's Out—(At a Quarter to Eight) Puss in Boots. 

even. 

Haymarket.—Blue Devils—Home—The Frightful Hair. Seven. 

AvELent.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ?—{At a Quarter to 
Eight) Monte Christo. Seven. 

PRINCESS Sgn Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones’s Birthday. 
even. 

Lycrum.—The Young Man in Green—(At a Quarter to Eight) Harlequin 
Humpty Dumpty. Seven. 

Oryrmpic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Querter to Eight) The Yellow Pass- 
port. Seven. 

Sr. James’s. — Deaf as a Post—(at a Quarter to Hight) Red Hands— 
Ballet. Seven. 

Guiopr.—A Happy Family—(At Ualf-past Seven) Cyril’s Success—Brown 
and the Brahmins. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

Prince or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. 


New Royarry.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Duval—Everybody’s 
Husband. Half-past Seven. 

Horzorn.—Miriam’s Crime—Turko the Terrible—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 

Gatery.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Hight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

RoyaL ALFRED.—The Wayside Inn—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

Roya, AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other Enter- 
tainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at Half-past Two. - 

CrystaL PALAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PotyTecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, ani from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; twenty-seven performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

RoyaL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—Inquire Within—The Last of the Pala- 
dins. Eight. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


DUCATION. — A Gentleman, who has great expe- 


rience in Tuition, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS, between the 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Fesruary 7. SunDAY.—Quinquagesima Sunday. 
39 8. Monday.—Half-quarter day. 
* 9. Tuesday.—Shrove Tuesday. 
3 10. Wednesday.—Ash Wednesday. 
¥; 11. Thursday.—New moon 1.54 P.M. 
oF 12, Friday.— Sun rises 7.22 A.M. 
- 13. Saturday.—Sun sets 5.9 P.M. 
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One dhetter Gasket, 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tar Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


We have forwarded letters from ‘‘ Musical” to ‘‘Ring 
Dove”; ‘Nellie” to “Muff”; and “E, E.,” ‘ Lichen,” 


One Year (post free) .......- ees te 18,00. and ‘‘ Mother Goose” to ‘‘ Enigma. 4 
Half a Year ” Se sete ee Pree ceese Os OU. — 
Quarter of a Year ap; secrees s0@n 45.40, 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 
ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1869. 


** Our next Portrait will be that of Mrs, Trollope. 

Through press of matter we have been compelled to keep 
over the first of the illustrated articles on painting, &c., till 
next week. Our reviews of new books and new music are 
held over from the same cause. In our next number, also, a 
new story by a popular writer will be commenced ; and we 
have in preparation a short series of illustrated papers on 
Photography for Ladies, with others on Colour, Hints for 
Young People on the Furnishing of a Home of Taste, &c. 


THERE is a good deal of delusion on the part of 
parents as to the advantages of a continental educa- 
tion over a thoroughly good English one, and as the 
mistake is often productive of serious mischief to the 
children seut abroad without proper supervision, the 
sooner a right understanding is come to on the matter 
the better for all parties. An English literary gen- 
tleman who has resided many years in Paris, and has 
had every facility for forming an accurate opinion on 
the subject, affirms that the present class of British 
residents in Paris is no improvement as regards rc- 
spectability on the subjects of Queen Victoria who 
lived there when Paris was much cheaper, say during 
the reign of Louis Philippe. No respectable people 

airsctlantiehsaacpubliched would go to Imperial Paris now, he says, for economy 
L. 8. O. (Oxford).--We fear there are no means of restoring or to educate their children. A small aay > without 

~e , = »mpti hing beyond comfort, must spend fr 

the colours of your silk handkerchiefs, which you say have attempting anything bey } » Spend trom 

been ruined by the use of washing powders. 8002. to 1,000. per annum. As for educating children, 
E. M. R.—The receipt of MS. was not only duly acknowledged | jt can be done cheaper at home. Itisa great mistake 


in ‘‘ Our Letter Basket” shortly after it reached us, but we Mneolisl ne ladies ‘ 
also sent you a private note, mentioning the only terms on to send English young ladies to a French school ; they 


which we could insert it. We suppose this never reached | @rC Sure to learn a great deal too much. Their 
you? “ “11 ref a character will be spoilt ; they will acquire grimace 
Martua.—lf you will refer to your numbers for las year you| and hypocrisy as well as the French language. As for 
will find a variety of receipts for pancakes, both English boys, they may set ae Fed BD ae a 
and foreign. If you have not the numbers by you, write to) || 5 8, they may get a wider range of educational know; 


ledge cheaper in France ; but then again the character 
of the boy will be spoilt, he will lose much of 
English self-reliance, which is so useful in after life. 


Natap.—We do uot know any place in London where the 
‘‘spiral”’ can be obtained ; our informant saw it in use in 
Paris, but unfortunately we are far behind the Parisians in 
these matters, and so it may be some time before the in- 
vention is introduced here. 2. It would scarcely be possible 
for us to give an engraving of it just now. 

A Teracuer.—Dr. Russell’s ‘‘ English Grammar,” for which 
you inquire, was issued by John W. Parker, West Strand ; 
and we believe it may be obtained at the depository of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, under whose 


us again. 
Putt.— Declined with thanks. 


QZ | is It is a question whether anyone of any age or sex is 
Dar Gash TIUYe. improved by Paris in these days. One’s morals cannot 
ee : get better and may get worse; you fall into expen- 


[For regulations, see our number for January 2.] sive habits; you may look on the vice around you 


I wAvE a music book in good condition ; it contains songs, | until vice loses half its ugliness, and your very reli- 
duets, dance music, and negro melodies. What will any one | gion may get into terrible confusion. The last twenty 


give me for it ?—Crotcuer. years has worked great changes in the now cosmopo- 


Supers furs, magnificent sealskin jacket, Polish ermine] y. ey as Fr a abet 
opera cloak, splendid sable muff and collar, sealskin and other litan population of Paris. The railway, the inet eased 


muff, golden beaver collar, Offers entertained for any of cost of living, and removals of old residents by death, 
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have certainly combined to transform the English 
features of the city. The traditional rich Englishman 
of the Continent generally has passed away; the 
Russian is no longer of necessity a prince who travels 
about with bags of gold. The wealthy American is 
now the idol of the hotel-keeper and the landlady of 
furnished apartments. 


A romantic story reaches us from Oxford, and, what 
is not always the case in such instances, its genuine- 
ness is placed beyond a doubt. For several months a 
rumour has been circulating at Oxford that a trades- 
man of that city had become the possessor of a large 
and valuable estate as the result of certain Chancery 
proceedings. The report has turned out to be perfectly 
true, the fortunate individual being Mr. W. H. 
Walter, of the High-street, who has unexpectedly be- 
come the owner of landed and other property valued 
at 80,0002. Some twenty years ago a sister of Mr. 
Walter was engaged to be married to a gentleman 
named Dancer, the owner of large property, re- 


siding at Harrow-on-the-Hill. The wedding- 
day was fixed, and all the preparations were 
made, when Mr. Dancer was seized with an 


illness which terminated fatally on the very day that 
had been appointed for the marriage. Before his 


death he had made a will bequeathing the whole of 


his landed estates to his intended bride. A Chancery 
suit was immediately instituted by the friends of the 
deceased with a view to set aside the will, and while 
this was pending the lady in question was married to 
another gentleman; although several children were 
born they all died in infancy, and the lady herself died 


about two years ago, when her legal claim to the pro- 
perty was yet undecided. After a long course of 
litigation Mr. Walter has succeeded in obtaining a 
decree of the Court of Chancery, establishing his claim 
as heir-at-law, and last week he took possession of the 
property, one estate being situate in the neighbour- 
hood of Harrow and another in the county of North- 


ampton. 


Ts the reign of Bumbledon ever to be terminated in 
this highly-civilised and Christian country, or are the 


Barnacle family still to hold sway at head-quarters, 
with Bumble hanging on the outskirts, and England, 


with her heavy taxation, immense wealth, and cumbrous 
organisations for relief of distress, to be disgraced by con- 
stantly recurring scenes of hopeless wretchedness and 
starvation that could not be surpassed by any savage 


nation on the face of the earth? In another column 


we briefly notice the death of a female in the streets 
from starvation, though she had struggled hard against 


her fate ; and here we cannot pass over another pain- 
ul instance, unhappily but?one amongst many, of the 
inefficiency of our Poor-law system. A few days ago 
an inquest was held in the Isle of Dogs by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, the coroner, respecting the death of a woman 
named Catherine Spence, aged thirty-four, and her 
infant. 
almost without employment for two years and a half. 
They had pledged all their clothes to buy food, and some 
time since part of the furniture had been seized by the 
brokers for rent. The housein which they lived was occu- 
pied by six families, who paid the landlord 5s. 9d. for rent. 
One of the witnesses stated that “all the persons in 
the house were ill off for food, and the deceased never 
wanted it more than they did.” The jury on going to 
view the bodies found that the bed on which the woman 
and child had died was composed of rags, and there 
were no bedclothes upon it. A small box placed upon 
a broken chair had served as a table. Upon it lay a 
tract entitled “The Goodness of God.” ‘The windows 
were broken, and an old iron tray had been fastened 
up against one and a board up against another. The 
relieving officer of the parish said that the husband had 
applied to the parish authorities for relief. The Guar- 
dians ordered him the stoneyard, 1 lb. of meat, 2 oz. 
of tea, and 1 lb. of sugar. ‘ He did not go to the yard. 
A man was allowed to earn 7d. there, but never more 
than 8d. He was allowed, however, to get a loaf of bread 
every week for each child.” Two days after his wife’s 
death the poor man went mad, and he was taken to the 
workhouse. He was not taken to the asylum, for 
there was no room for him in it—it was crowded with 
mad people. The coroner said it was a case for grave 
consideration whether a man with a family ought not 
to be allowed to earn more than 84d. a-day in the stone- 
yard. A juror said that 8d. for a whole day’s work was 
ridiculous. He had known cases in which men with fami- 
lies ordered to the stoneyard at 8d. a-day, knowing that 
they could not keep their families upon it, had said 
they would not go there ; it was of no use; the parish 
must bury them. Another juror said it was of no use 
to return a verdict of death from starvation ; it would 
only cause the distress in the island to be talked about 
in newspapers. The jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased woman died from exhaustion, privation, and 
want of food. The parish will doubtless bury the body, 
and another victim is thus offered up at the shrine of 
Tgnorance, Prejudice, Red-tapeism, and Selfinterest. 


ry’ . . ° ° . 

The question of smoking in railway carriages has 
reached another stage, and the large number of poor but 
respectable females who travel third class are likely 


She was the wife of a labourer, who had been 
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at last to be saved the annoyance to which they have 
been so long subjected. Mr. Greig, the secretary of 
the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, has received 
the following communication from the Board of Trade, 
in reply to the Chamber’s memorial cn the subject: 
“ Board of Trade (Railway Department), Londen, 
21st January, 1869. Sir,—I am directed by the 
Board of Trade to acknowledge the receipt in this 
department of the memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures in the city of Edinburgh, 
transmitted in your letter of the 19th inst., 
calling the attention of the Board of Trade 
to the evasion of the enactment respecting smoking 
in railway carriages in the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1868. In reply, I am to inform you, for 
the information of the Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, that although the Board of Trade have every 
desire to see the recent enactment carried out, they 
are not able to compel railway companies to post a 
notice in a carriage stating that smoking is not 
allowed init. In particular cases, where the Board 
of Trade have been informed that properly separated 
smoking accommodation has not been provided, they 
have called upon the company in question to comply 
with the Act. The Board of Trade have also re- 
quired the general adoption of a new bye-law punish- 
ing smoking more stringently than before, except 
in a smoking carriage. This bye-law, which 
should be posted in all railway stations, and a copy 
of which is enclosed, calls upon the servants of 
railway companies to interfere to carry it out. The 
Board of Trade trust that the public, with 
whom the suppression of illicit smoking practically 
rests, will now have no insuperable difficulty in pre- 
venting it.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Rosert G. W. Hersert.” The following is the bye- 
law referred to: ‘Every person smoking in any sta- 
tion, or in any carriage or compartment of a carriage, 
not specially provided for that purpose, is hereby sub- 
jected to a penalty not exceeding 40s. The company’s 
officers and servants are required to take the necessary 
steps to enforce obedience to this bye-law ; and any 
person offending against it is liable, in addition to in- 
curring the penalty above mentioned, to be summarily 
removed at the first opportunity from the carriage, or 
from the company’s premises.” This is a subject upon 
which we have more than once had to express our- 
selves warmly, and hence we cannot but rejoice at every 
sign of real progress in the matter. 


Once more attention has been called in the 7imes to 
the important question of the propagation of disease 
by public vehicles, and the old suggestion has been 
thrown out, in the first place, to compel all hospitals 
to have a conveyance of their own (a course adopted in 
many instances); and, further, to punish by imprison- 
ment, and not by fine, any person who engages a public 
vehicle for the conveyance of a patient known to be 
suffering from an infectious disease. We fear, how- 
ever, with the Lancet, that the remedy would be found 
far more simple than effectual. We have always urged 
that hospitals should have their own vehicles for the 
conveyance of patients with infectious diseases ; but 
we strongly suspect that the infection of vehicles 
by hospital patients is less frequent thar by the 
more wealthy classes. The difliculty is that, in any 
case of removal, no one knows of the matter except 
those who have a direct interest in concealing it, and 
imprisonment would be neither more nor less effli- 
cacious than the fine that would now be inflicted. 
Vehicles for the conveyance of such patients should be 
kept, not at hospitals only, but for hire, and should be 
easily obtainable. There should be regulations with 
regard to the disinfection of such vehicles after each 
time of using, and then there would be less difficulty 
than now in enforcing the law with regard to car- 
riages in common use. It might even be desirable 
that the special vehicles should be provided by vestries 
or other public bodies, and Jet out at a reasonable rate. 
This would meet any difficulty arising from unwilling- 
ness on the part of ordinary stable-keepers to admit 
the infectious-disease carriage into their yards, or from 
any doubt as to whether its possession could be made 
remunerative. 


A few weeks ago a sensation was created in the 
family of a well-known and much-respected Irish 
nobleman, who resided in a town mansion in one of 
the fashionable squares of the Irish metropolis, by the 
sudden and unexpected disappearance from the family 
circle of the sister of his lordship’s wife, who resided 
with them en famille. The young lady was about 
twenty years of age, possessed of a large inheritance 
in her own right, and is, moreover, described as very 
beautiful and highly accomplished. She took with her 
1,700. in notes and cash. After a long search 
she was traced to Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh, where she was found by her noble 
relative. The meeting between the parties was 
quiet and unsensational. The lady did not 
go into hysterics, scream, or faint; and the 
noblemen did not rave nor objurgate. The lady was 
the first to break silence, which she did by quietly 
saying, “ Well, my lord, how are you all at home ?” 
In the course of the conversation which ensued the 
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young lady informed his lordship that in adopting ths 
course she had pursued she had only desired to create e 
sensation similar to that occasioned by the mysterioua 
disappearance of the Rev. Mr. Speke, and that it was 
from reading of him she first took up the idea of 
travelling. It appeared that she had only spent about 
160/. of the money she had taken, which was her own, 
and the rest she handed over to her noble kinsman, 
whom she on the following day accompanied on the 
journey to Dublin, where both arrived in safety. In 
referring to this case the Daily News points out, and 
not without reason, that there is at present a tendency 
in society to cherish in young women the love of sen- 
sation. The tendency of all the nonsense which is 
written about “the girl of the period” is rather to 
increase than to diminish this craving after romance. 
Sensational accomplishments are sought after at school ; 
sensational modes of dress are being perpetually in- 
vented by the folly which rules over the fashions ; 
sensational expressions lard the speech of fashionable 
young ladies ; and the end and object of a gitl’s life is 
very apt to seem to her to be to cut a dash and make 
a sensation. In all this the best part of the feminine 
nature—its sweet retiring modesty, its low and gentle 
voice, its meek and quiet spirit—is subdued or sacri- 
ficed. The tendency of the present fashion is to brazen 
the faces of our daughters, and to harden their man- 
ners; and we must not be surprised if we sometimes 
find that it makes them in reality as unlovely as they 
seem. 


Full particulars of the awful tragedy in New 
Zealand have at length reached us, the massacre of no 
less than thirty-two Europeans and twenty-two friendly 
natives, and the sweeping away of a flourishing 
little settlement. The story of the massacre is neces- 
sarily somewhat confused, but enough is known to 
how us that the atrocities committed almost equals 
those of Cawnpore. The most remarkable feature in 
the story is the case of the Wilsons. Captain Wilson, 
wife, and four children were supposed to have been all 
murdered, and we had even the particulars of abomin- 


able cruelties inflicted upon the lady and her babe ; 
but on the 16th, six days after the massacre, it 
was discovered that Mrs. Wilson and her eldest boy 
of eight years old were still alive. No party 
had been venturesome enough to visit Matawhero 
since the massacre, but on the 17th Captain West- 
rupp, who had returned from Napier, went out with 
a small party, who, two miles from the redoubt, were, 
by the barking of a dog, attracted to a boy crouching 
in the scrub. He proved to be Wilson’s son James, 
with a card pinned to the coat he wore, on which was 
faintly written in pencil: “Could some kind friend 
come to our help, for God’s sake! Jam very much 
wounded, lying in a little house at our place. My 
poor son James is with me. Come quick.—ALIcr 
Witson. We have little or no clothing, and are in 
dreadful suffering.” It is needless to say there was no 
delay in bringing Mrs. Wilson in, and although 
suffering from several bayonet wounds she is 
now pronounced to be out of danger. From her 
statement it appears that when the rebels at- 
tacked her husband’s house, Captain Wilson and his 
man servant Moran defended themselves with such 
vigour that the more easy way of reducing them by 
setting fire to the house was resorted to, which soon 
drove all the inmates out. ‘The rebels promised not to 
kill them then, and they set out to walk to the next 
house. They had little clothing, scarcely more than 
they turned out of bed with, the boy Jemmy having 
his father’s coat wrapped round him. They had not 
gone more than 200 or 300 yards when Captain Wil- 
son was run through with a bayonet, and Mrs. 
Wilson, turning round, received a thrust in 
the abdomen. Shielding her child, Jessie, she 
received a second in the arm and then swooned, 
knowing nothing more till long after daylight, when, 
coming to herself, she saw Moran and all her family 
except Jemmy lying dead around her. All that day 
she lay still, a Maori coming by taking away the 
shawl she had thrown around her nightdress, and 
next day crawled to an out-building near the black- 
ened ruins of what had once been her home. A tea- 
kettle filled with water was all the nourishment she 
could obtain. Meanwhile Jemmy had been roaming 
about, found plenty to eat in a deserted house, 
had a narrow escape by locking himself in a bedroom 
while some rebels were there, and finally, next 
day, wandered _ to his home, found his mother, and 


kept her supplied with eggs and potatoes. In the 
coat of his father’s which he wore a_ card-case 
and pencil were found, and after four hours 


spent in the attempt his mother managed to write the 
piteous appeal for help above mentioned. ‘Twice the 
lad essayed to reach the Turanganui redoubt, but could 
not find his way along the whole five miles, until fall- 
ing in with a neighbour's little dog ‘ Flo,” he got 
safely on the track, and fearing the party he saw to be 
rebels, hid himself, and was discovered as already 
stated. The day after bringing Mrs. Wilson in the 
party went out and buried the dead; some they found 
mutilated, others decapitated, and others partially de- 
voured by pigs and hawks. 


There are many curious things taking place in all 
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large cities which are only known to’ their actors ; but| are during the time of the Restoration. It will not be pub- 


intimate yet nidden life in Paris would afford many a 
rich chapter of strange doings, perhaps belonging to 
that city alone. Such is certainly the impression that 
one gets from the letter of the Paris correspondent 
who happened to get into conversation with a fashion- 
able Paris jeweller the other day. Looking, he 
writes, at the profusion of rings, bracelets, lockets, 
and more elaborate necklaces, glittering with gems, 
and displaying great artistic excellence in the mount- 
ing, I observed to my friend, “ Who are the people 
in Paris who purchase these costly objects ; what class 
of people support the many jewellers’ shops to be met 
with in most of the important streets and boulevards?” 
“Well, Mr. M——,” he replied, “it would be a 
long story to tell you all about our peculiar trade ; 
some of us have a particular class of customers and 
deal in a different class of goods. for instance, my 
neighbour sells a large amount of jewellery to the 
Tuileries, objects bought by the Emperor and Empress 
for presents; he also supplies foreign courts; he has 
an immense capital, and never asks to be paid! The 
merchant who left the shop when you came in isa 
dealer in imitation gems; he, again, does a peculiar 
business, and a very confidential business. You must 
have seen his wonderful productions in the Great 
Exhibition. The art of imitating precious stones has 
arrived at wonderful perfection; the pearl manu- 
factured by that artist—for he is an artist - and 
chemist—almost defies the knowledge of the profes- 
sion. Well, he mounts the stones of his own making in 
gold or silver, and uses the fashionable designs. His 
best jobs are when he gets an order to imitate a set of 
jewels. I saw a beautiful bit of workmanship of his 
the other day. A great lady, who is a desperate 
gambler at the Bourse, the wife of a diplomatist, was 
hit very hard not long since, and obliged to pay a 
heavy account to her broker. She sold a most valu- 
able set of emeralds, and my friend imitated wonder- 
fully all the ornaments, they were placed in the same 
old boxes as the originals, and certainly her husband 
and friends will never find out this little trick of his 
speculating wife.” This was not the whole of the con- 
versation, but over the other part we would rather 
throw a veil. 


AY ’ ee an oy —s Fy 
dilusienl, Literary, and 
——--— 


MaApAME BARNDORF, a German actress, has made a successful 
debut at the Union League Club Theatre, New York. Her 
latest appearance was as the widow in Dr. Tépfer’s comedy 
Der Beste Ton. 

Mr. J. H. Parker is engaged this winter upon fresh excava- 
tions at Rome. ‘The Papal authorities are more favourably 
‘inclined to his work than they were a year or two ago, and 
we hope for some important results from Mr. Parker's re- 
searches. 

The Superior Chapter of the ‘‘Order of Merit,” sitting at 
Berlin, has just conferred the title of knight on the King of 
Saxony, for a translation of Dante’s ‘Divina Comedia.” 
The Prussian representative at Dresden presented the in- 
signia to his Majesty at a special audience. 

One of the richest pachas in Egypt has married Miss 
Mathilda Veneta, member of the Hofburg Theatre in Vienna. 

The Bishop of Orleans, Mgr. Dupanloup, has just com- 
pleted a new work upon the education of women, which will 
shortly appear. His last work was noticed at length in these 
columns. 

The committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has determined to print 1,000,000 separate gospels (Valera’s 
version) for immediate circulation in Spain, The plan will be 
carried out by large successive editions. 

Mr. Woolner has received a commission to execute the large 
marble statue of the late Sir Bartle Frere, which i3 to be 
placed in the Townhall at Bombay. 

Mrs. Howard Paul will appear at the Theatre Royal 
Drury-lane, on the 22nd of this month, as Lady Macbeth, 
with Mr. Phelps as the Thane. She will also play the cha- 
racter of Hecate (singing all the music) the same evening, an 
undertaking never before attempted. 

We are told that Mr. Dion Boucicault is busily engaged in 
writing a grand spectacular piece for Drury-lane. 

A ‘Journey in Brazil,” by Prof. and Mrs. L. Agassiz, has 
been translated into French by Mr. Felix Vogeli, under the 
supervision of the authors, and at the expense of the Emperor 
Dom Pedro IL. 

The last unmarried daughter of the celebrated maestro, 
Meyerbeer, will shortly be led to the altar by Baron Adrian, 
a Privy Councillor of the State Chancery at Vienna. 

In a cave at Rock Island, Illinois, the statue of an Indian 
maiden has been discovered. Ut has a solid copper pedestal, 
seven feet high, and obelisk of solid brass. Other Indian 
curiosities have been lately discovered in the same vicinity. 

A new Salutaris for chorus, with harp accompaniment by 


the vetcran M. Auber, was recently performed, at the|1 


Tuileries Chapel, it is said with great effect. or ; 

The Times condescends to improve itself; we hail with satis- 
faction the fact that on the 28th of January, 1869, it placed 
above its ‘‘ leader” a synoptical table of its daily contents, by 
which a reader may see at once what the broadsheet contains. 

Tt has been suggested by an American paper that the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Sir Walter Scott, the 15th August, 
1871, should be celebrated throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

A life of Edmund Kean is.being prepared by Mr. W. 
Hawkins. : 

Alexandre Dumas pére has finished the play which he 
promised to the Chatelet, Blancs ct Bleus, His son has a piece 
on the anvil, of which report speaks highly. 

Lamartine is said to be writing a new poem of about 600 
lines, to be called ‘‘ Forgetfulness.” It is to form his 
‘literary testament.” pei 

The private view of the Society of Female Artists will be 
to-day (Saturday). The public will be admitted on Mon- 
day. . 

Aiea! the land of the prodigies, is about to supply us 
with the Infant Gymnast, aged three and a half years, 

Victor Hugo is at work on a drama, the events of which 


eee till after his forthcoming l’Homme Qui Rit has ap- 
eared. 

- Mr. J. M. Bellew, we hear, has become a student at one 
of the Inns of Court, with the intention of qualifying himself 
for a barrister. He desired to enter the Roman Catholic 
Berne but was precluded from doing so because he has 
a wife. 

Les Huguenots is still being repeated three times a week at 
the Grand Opera, Paris. Madame Sass being seized with 
sudden illness one evening last week, the part of Valentine 
was assigned at a moment’s notice to Mdlle. Hisson, who was 
to have sustained the character when the opera was recently 
reproduced. Mdlle. Hisson is still altogether a novice, but 
she was so successful that when the opera was repeated two 
days later in presence of the Emperor, she was chosen to 
represent the heroine. aust is to be produced about the 
15th of this month. 

We learn from good authority that Mr. Sothern does not 
go to America this year. It seems that after the engage- 
ment was signed the New York manager ignored it unless the 
date of opening was altered, on which Mr. Sothern refused to 
go on any date. : 

Miss Eveleigh has withdrawn from the St. James’s Theatre. 
This makes the third secession from the company since Boxing- 
night. 

Mr. Charles Dickens will preside at the dinner to be given 
in bebalf of the funds of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and 
Provident Institution at Freemasons’ Tavern on the 26th April 
next. 

There is some talk as to the possibility of a new daily paper 
being started soon, in the interests of the Conservative party. 
The sum of 100,000/. is said to have been subscribed to start 
the new organ, and it is quite certain that the amount is 
requisite to produce a really good paper. 

The letters of Mary Lamb, sister of Charles Lamb, are 
about to be published. 

The diary of Henry Crabbe Robinson, edited by Dr. Sadler, 
will be published in the spring. 

Messrs. Alexander Murray and Son, of Queen-square, who 
issued the reprints edited by Mr. Edward Arber, have lately 
given the public the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The performance at the Variétés Theatre at Antwerp was 
interrupted a few nights back by a false alarm of fire. Ina 
moment a general rush was made to the doors, and in the 
confusion several persons were thrown down and trampled on, 
among the number being two ladies, who received severe con- 
tusions, and on the following morning were still lying ina 
state of insensibility. A police officer was in danger of being 
trodden to death. but he had sufficient presence of mind to 
bite the legs of the people who were treading on him and thus 
cleared around him space enough to permit him to rise to his 
feet. The panic is believed to have been caused by the cloud 
of dust raised by the dancers in a ballet, and the particles of 
which falling on the footlights caused a smell of burning. 

A revolt recently broke out at the La Scala Theatre in 
Milan during the performance of the Huguenots. The 
orchestra has lately been the subject of some severe strictures 
in the Perseveranza, and the instrumentalists on the evening 
in question, observing Dr. Fillippo Filippi, musical critic of 
that journal, among the audience, proceeded in a body to the 
director, and refused to continue their duties so long as the 
offending writer should remain in the house. The manager in 
his embarrassment appealed to Dr. Filippi, who relieved him 
from his difficulty by immediately quitting the theatre. 

Mr. William Michael Rossetti is engaged on a new edition 
of Shelley’s works, and a life of the poet. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has two works on the eve of publi- 
cation ; a new poem, entitled ‘‘ The Book of Orm: a Prelude 
to the Epic ;” and a prose volume of picture and adventure, 
portions of which have appeared in the Spectator, entitled 
‘*Hebrides ; the Cruise of the Tern through the Scottish Isles.” 

The sudden death is announced of M. Arthur Kalkbrenner, 
son of the composer of that name. 

Madame Fargueil is about to leave the Vaudeville, Paris. 
She is engaged to play in M. Sardou’s play at the Porte St. 
Martin. M. Felix is about to bring Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc 
to Lendon, for the entertainment which he proposes to give 
at the St. James’s Theatre next season. He has signed an en- 
gagement with her for five years. 

In the North Court at the South Kensington Museum has 
been placed a statue in marble, rather larger than life, of the 
late David Sassoon, the munificent Persian merchant, of Bom- 
bay. This figure, which is the work of Mr. Woolner, is finally 
to be set up in a great hall which has been erected to the 
honour of the subject in Bombay, where, as at Poonah, he 
built schools and hospitals with a portion of his enormous 
wealth—doing such good works during his life, as well as by 
testament after death. 

For singing 250 times at the Paris Variétés, during the past 
year, Mdlle. Schneider has received 90,000fr. To this amount 
may be added 40,000fr. received in the provinces during her 
vacation, making a total annual income of 130, 000fr. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial church at Oxford to the 
late Archbishop Longley. The cost is estimated at from 
£15,000 to £20,000. The subscriptions promised already 
amount to upwards of £2,000, and in the list are the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Oxford, St. Asaph, 
and Chester. , 

The following is an extract from the circular addressed by 
the Lord Chamberlain to the managers of all theatres under 
his jurisdiction : ‘‘'The Lord Chamberlain presents his com- 
pliments to the manager of the ——-—-——. He has 
learned with regret, from observations in the press, and from 
other sources, that there is much reason to complain of the 
impropriety of costume of the ladies in the pantomimes, bur- 
esques, &c., which are now being performed in some of the 
metropolitan theatres. He has noticed for some time past 
that this evil has been gradually on the increase, but he has 
been most unwilling to interfere in a matter which he con- 
siders ought more properly to be left to the discretion and 
good taste of the managers themselves. Now, however, that 
the question has been taken up by the press, and public 
opinion is being expressed upon it, he feels himself compelled 
to call the serious attention of the managers to the subject ; 
for he cannot but remark the discredit that now justly falls 
on the stage, and the objections which are being raised against 
it by many who have hitherto frequented the theatres, but 
who now profess themselves unwilling to permit the ladies of 
their families to sanction by their presence such questionable 
exhibitions.” : 

Under} the startling title Red Hands .a new piece was 
successfully produced on Saturday at the most western 
theatre of our capital, the St. James’s. It 18 as veritable 
a melodraina of the old school as ever regaled a public 
bounded on the north by the Thames. In this work there are 
none of those oscillations between melodrama and comed 
which are so characteristic of the present day, and which lead 
to the use of the word ‘‘drama,” or (better still) ‘* drame,” 
but, save that Australia is brought into the foreground, the 


story is impregnated with exactly that kind of interest which, 
forty years ago, would have kindled the enthusiasm of the 
most unsophisticated audiences. No doubt is left as to the 
side on which our sympathies are to be enlisted. The good ~ 
folks are thoroughly good ; the bad are villains of the deepest 
die, the best-dressed man in the story being, according to an 
established precedent, the greatest rascal of them all. . 

After a lengthened period of incapacity for active work one 
of the ablest delineators of character of whom the present 
century could boast has passed away. William Carleton, who 
died in Dublin on Saturday, was born in the year 1798, in the 
small town of Clogher, in the county of Tyrone. He was the 
son of a well-to-do farmer, and his early days were passed 
among such scenes as in after life he was enabled to ~ escribe 
so faithfully to the world. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Fechter are collaborateurs in a 
romantic drama for the Adelphi Theatre. 

lt is understood that Mr. Dion Boucicault has been for some 
time engaged on a philosophical treatise on the dramatic art 
to be called ‘‘The Master of the Revels.” 

The new style of hymn introduced by the ‘“ Revivalists,” 
and written not merely for this generation but for this year, 
shows no improvement in the direction of reverence or 
decency. ‘The most recent specimen of this kind of literature 
is from the pen of Mr. William Weaver, ‘‘the converted 
clown.” Here is the first verse :— 

I’ve given my heart to Jesus, 
And mean to keep it so ! 

If the Devil wants to have it all, 
Tl tell him—‘‘ Not for Joe.” 

And so through other five verses ‘‘ Not for Joe” is the 
refrain. The last is, perhaps, the most extraordinary :— 

Lord, give me strength to fight, 
And battle every foe ; 


If tempted to forsake my God, 
To ery out—‘‘ Not for Joe.” 


At the Theatre Comique, Philadelphia, Miss Susan Galton, 
and her comic opera company, consisting of her sister, 
Mr. J. Whiffin, &c., are progressing well in public favour. 
Mrs. Scott Siddons has been playing at the Academy of Music 
with fair success. Mrs. Yelverton has been reading in Cin- 
cinnati with small success. 

The death of Sir William J. Newton, Miniature Painter in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, is announced. This event happened 
on the 22nd ult. Sir William Newton was then cighty-fou 
vears of age. 

Mdlle. Ilma de Murska is puzzling the Parisians. She 
made her début as Lucia, and nearly ruined the celebrated 
concerted piece by her eccentricities ; but in the mad scene 
she quite satisfied her auditory. The connoisseurs, however, 
shake their heads, point out her numerous defects, and ask 
whether a prima donna who is chronically insane can be per- 
manently endured. Nicolini, the tenor, as Edgardo, was 
much applauded. Tamberlik has sung with Mme. Krauss in 
Donizetti’s ‘* Polinto,” quite to the gratification of the Italian 
Opera House subscribers. 

Mr. Howard Paul has written a piece for Mr. Toole, founded 
on adroll musical idea, entitled ‘‘ Love in a Trombone ’”—that 
instrument being used by two lovers to conceal their little 
billets-doux. 

Mdlle. Déjazet being about to leave the Parisian stage, the 
Emperor expressed a desire to see her for the last time, and 
to give the Prince Imperial an opportunity of seeing her 
inimitable talents. Accordingly it was arranged that Mdlle. 
Déjazet should introduce an act from her repertoire into the 
spectacle du jour at the Theatre Déjazet. 

Mr. George G. Adams, sculptor, has been commissioned by 
the City Lands Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London to execute a marble bust of the late Lord Brougham 
for the Council Chamber at Guildhall. 

M. Offenbach has finished a piece for the Opéra Comique, 
and is working for a piece at the Variétés. Hitherto, in 
composing for the Opéra Comique, M. Offenbach has, like the 
conscientious American poet, abstained from writing ‘‘as 
funny as he can ;” but on this occasion we are assured by his 
admirers that he will have no scruples. The feeling for high 
art which prevented M. Offenbach from achieving any great 
success with Robinson Crusoe, and with the notorious Barkouf, 
will not be allowed a third time to stand in his way. He 
means to do his worst in the way of hamour. 

1t was anticipated that after the death of Rossini an im- 
mense trade would be carried on in producing the compositions 
which he had left behind him. Millions of franes are to be 
made with his name. We already hear of ‘‘ Messe Sollen- 
nelle,” bought by a speculator, which is to be given shortly in 
Paris and London. We have been assured by one of Rossini’s 
oldest musical friends that the maestro has left nothing behind 
him at all worthy of his fame. 

The pantomime at Drury-lane Theatre will be withdrawn 
on the 20th instant, and the remaining four wecks of the 
season will be devoted to Shakespearean and the legitimate 
drama. 

Mdlle. Orgeni (more correctly Orgenyi), a graceful Hun- 
garian vocalist, who appeared two or three years ago at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and who, we believe, is a pupil of Mdme. 
Viadot-Garcia, is engaged at the Théatre Lyrique, where she 
was to have made her debut a few nights ago as Violetta in 
La Traviata. It turned out, howover, that Mdlle. Orgeni, 
though she knew the part in Italian, was unable to sing 1b in 
French ; and it is now said that she will not be heard in Paris 
until the production of Wagner’s Rienzi. ; 

The Western Bookseller seems equally acquainted with the 
doings of the literati of his own country, America, and ours. 
He telis us in two short paragraphs that ‘* Emerson 1s be- 
coming deaf,” and that. ‘‘Tennyson has bought a wheatfield 


with th eeds of Enoch Arden.” 
Mrs. Gliavies Barnard, wife of the Rev. Charles Barnard, 


nder the nom de plume of ** Claribel,” had acquired 
eek popularity by her songs and ballads, died on Saturday 
at Dover, of typhoid fever. - 

A grand-niece of the naturalist Buffon, Mdme. Nadault de 
Buffon, has just died at Montbard, at the age of eighty- 
eight. 

The death of Miss Annie Collinson, a young actress attached 
to the New Royalty Theatre, took place on Monday. Her 
impersonation of William, in the burlesque of Black-eyed 
Susan, gave promise of excellence in a wide range of acting. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Braddon’s Charlotte’s Inheritance, 12mo, 2s., boards. 
Browning’s (R.) Ring and the Book, Vol. ILL., 12mo, 7s. 6d., cloth 
Bunsen’s Memoirs, by his Widow, 2 Vols., 8vo, 21s., cloth. 
Children of the Abbey, royal Svo, 2s., boards. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 12mo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 
Garett’s Waverley Court, a Novel, 3 Vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Greenwood’s Year Abroad, Stones in Italy, ete., 12mo, 23., cloth. 
Henty’s All but Lost, a Novel, 3 Vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Linton’s Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg, crown 8vo, 28., boards. 
Phelps’s How to Sing an English Ballad, crown Svo, ls., sewed. 
Pisani’s (Gountess) Only an Karl, a Novel, 3 Vols., er, 8yo, 3ls. 6d., cloth. 
oss’s A London Romance, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Thackeray's Works, Standard Edition, Vol. XV., Svo, 7s. 6u., cloth. 
Yates’s Rock Ahead, a Novel, crown 8vo, 2s., boards. 
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‘ais Fashions, (oilet, ce. 
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THERE is but little to notice in the way 
of novelty this month. Full-dress is 
just now occupying the chief attention 
of Paris modistes ; and we still find, 
remarks Le Follet, that afew young and 
slim ladies adopt short dresses even at 
balls ; but these alone can wear them 
with impunity, for upon a tall or stout 
lady the effect is most ungraceful and 
unbecoming. 

Flowers are very much used as trim- 
ming for evening dress. Tulle dresses 
are sometimes almost covered with bou- 
quets or wreaths, and even coloured taffetas is occasionally 
trimmed in a similar manner. 

Velvet and satin dresses are both still in favour; the 
former are made with flounces as well as with plain skirts, 
narrow or broad flounces, with a bouillon of velvet as a 
heading. Tunics, plain in front and looped up in double 
or triple paniers, vestes with round basques, or bodies a la 
Polonaise, are all much worn. Some of these costumes 
are made entirely of velvet, or of velvet and satin mixed. 
A skirt of black velvet, with robe tunic of coloured satin, 
produces an elegant effect ; but it is more usual to make 
the under-skirt of satin, the upper of velvet. 

Faille is very fashionable for long dress, and there are 
various novel ways of trimming it; for example, the 
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lower skirt, forming a train, is edged round with a plisse 
of the material, along the centre of which is a narrow 
band of feathers matching the colour of the robe. A 
similar plisse is placed round the tunic, across the ends 
of the sash, and upon the round or square berthe op the 
body. 

Very elegant toilettes are formed of satin with velvet 
stripes and of rich faille, either black or the colour of the 
stripes. The striped satin forms the round skirt, whilst 
the faille is draped en tunique, looped up in the centre 
of the back by a large bow or rosette. Wita this the 
casaque for out of doors should match the tunic, 
and may be made either with coat or large open sleeves, 
according to choice. The striped skirt must be without 
trimming, but the tunic and casaque trimmed with 
chenille fringe or cut in fancy scallops edged with a satin 
piping. aa ; ; 

For dinner dress the preference is given in Paris to half- 
long dresses, and some charming toilettes of this description 
are made of taffetas trimmed with wide plisses of crepe 
lisse round the bottom ; the tunic of silk gauze also edged 
with a plisse, and if this is looped up with bows of satin, 
the effect is very light and pretty. ; 

Square low bodies are as fashionable as ever, with a 
fichu of white tulle plaited over. 

The fanchon bonnet is disappearing gradually ; the 
diadem gaining favour month by month, The mantille 
in rich black lace, with an aigrette or bright-coloured 
flower, is such an elegant and at the same time becoming 
coiffure to certain styles of beauty, that it 1s still in great 
favour. The materials used are the same as last month ; 
black velvet, although much worn, is giving way to 
bright colours. The trimmings, too, are more elaborate ; 
feathers and flowers are used in great profusion. Apropos 
of this, it is worth recording that when Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, the new American Minister, was at Luton 
last week he paid some pretty compliments to the 
young women engaged in the straw plait manufacture, of 
which industry Luton 1s the principal seat. The occasion 
was the opening of @ new corn exchange and _ plait halls. 
Earl Cowper, as lord-lieutenant of the county, presided, 
and a good many of the nobility and gentry of the dis- 
trict were present. After dilating on the identity of 
English and American institutions, Mr. Johnson re- 
gretted, for the sake of the young women of Luton, that 
the old style of bonnets had not been revived. Why, 
said the Minister, ‘‘ what those French artists call bon- 
nets are not bonnets at all; they are not even caps: I 
do not know that a nightcap would be more beautiful, 
but certainly it would be more useful. What can be 
more admirable, however, even in the case of those small 


bonnets, than the skill and taste with which these lady 
workmen of yours turn out their productions? Why, 
those articles are gems of beauty, and they make the 
female face more lovely, if that be possible, than it has 
been made by nature. You see that, though far advanced 
in life, I have not yet forgotten the tastes of my early 
days ; and I only pray that when I do so in this par- 
ticular, heaven may be pleased to take me to another 
world.” It is pleasing to have to record such a remark 
as this, for if there has been one thing more than another 
that has had to bear the attacks of masculine critics, it 
has been the modern bonnet. 


PARIS JEWELLERY, KNICK-NACKS, ce. 


In Paris a new—and we ought almost write poetic— 
flower trail has just been inaugurated by the elegantes. 
It is a tuft of crystal blossoms or other rich bouquet, 
which is placed in the hair, and from which falls a long 
branch down to the bottom of the wearer’s train ; some- 
times it is caught at the waist by a bow, or it encircles 
the bosom and crosses in front to wave down again behind 
like the rich lianes which festoon forest trees. Convol- 
vuli, hops, and twining tendril with vine leaves are most 
appropriate. 

THE HAIR. 


The Sport, a Paris journal, announces that the great 
ladies of the French capital have determined to abolish 
chignons. In the daytime the hair is to be simply 
plaited, and confined in a net—in other words, instead of 
assuming a pyramidal form, it is to have a tendency to 
fall, like that of Niobe. In the evening it will only be 
necessary to put on the head a crown, or a wreath of 
roses, of ivy, or some creeping plant. At present, how- 
ever, this is little more than a vague rumour, for chignons 
are still in the Bois de Boulogne that have undergone 
little, if any, diminution in size. 

Speaking of the hair we are reminded of a passage in 
Dr. Jamieson’s “* Eastern Manners,” that is sufficient to 
prove, if proof were required, that notwithstanding all 
that has been urged against it, the extravagance of 
modern hairdressing only in part equals, and partly falls 
short of, ancient custom. ‘‘ The embellishment of their 
head-dress was the greatest pride of the Greek and 
Roman ladies. Wearing their hair universally of a great 
length, they bestowed infinite pains upon its arrange- 
ment. They had instruments for this purpose, of various 
sizes and uses ; and some of the busts and portraits that 
have come down from antiquity display a degree of care, 
ingenuity, and skill ‘ that would baffle,’ to use the words 
of an American writer, ‘the most accomplished hair- 
dresser of Paris at the present day.’ The hair was dis- 
posed in the most elaborate and captivating forms, by 
plaiting and twisting. Wreaths, diadems, baskets of 
flowers, clusters of grapes, coronets, harps, violins, em- 
blems of public temples and conquered cities, were repre- 
sented in mimic form by the art of the hairdresser. ‘The 
conquest of Britain introduced a new element of beauty 
into the coiffure. The light auburn locks of the ancient 
British maidens excited the envy of the ladies of Greece 
and Italy, and the defects of nature in the dark colour of 
their own hair were anxiously supplied by strewing their 
hair with gold dust. Silver filings were used in a later 
age by those who could not afford the costlier metal. 
But the ladies, in the days of Paul, preferred to adorn 
their broidered hair with gold; and the Jewish women 
used to wear a crown of gold on their heads, in the form 
of Jerusalem, called a golden city ; this they wore after its 
destruction, and in memory of it.” 


FASHIONABLE LIFE IN PARIS. 


Under this head we may refer this week to several 
interesting events that will afford us the opportunity of 
describing somenovel and elegant toilettes, a'few of which 
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ETRUSCAN VASE—AUTUMN, BY THORVALDSEN—IN DANISH 
TERRA-COTTA. 


will, no doubt, in due time be imitated in London, though 
we are certainly many months behind the gay city in 
respect of novelties in dress. 

We have already referred to the second ball at the 
Tuileries, when we described the elegant toilette of the 
Empress, but there were also several other costumes that 
demand a word of notice. Thus the Princess Mathilde, 
who usually wears her hair in too simple a style, looked 


particularly well on this occasion. Her head-dress con- 
sisted of a bow of leaves and tulips, lightly arranged at 
the side and fastened with a diamond agrafe. Her white 
dress was striped with gold and ornamented at the sides 
with bouquets of tulips of all shades. But the great 
success of the ball in the matter of toilettes was for the 
Marchioness de Cavigny, the wife of one of the Emperor’s 
household. Her dress was white tulle, with a white 
china crépe shawl arranged as a tunic upon it with ex- 
quisite taste ; it was bordered with a Jong, rich, silky 
fringe, and fastened up at the sides with large Bengal 
roses without any leaves. The berthe, likewise of 
white China crépe, and edged with fringe, was fastened 
on each shoulder with small roses. The Countess’s 
beautiful fair hair was combed back from her fore- 
head, plaited in two thick tresses, and a wreath of 
roses encircled her brow, and fell lower than the back 
of the left ear. Mdlle. Rouher, in high spirits, danced 
indefatigably. Over her white tulle dress she wore a 
cerise silk tunic, looped up with large black velvet 
rosettes ; black velvet sash, with rather long ends ; cerise 
bodice cut out in small squares at the top, through which 
appeared white tulle puftings. The Princess Metternich’s 
toilette consisted of willow-green tulle studded with 
gold stars; the skirt was bordered with a plaiting of 
pale green satin. Short satin tunic, looped up in the 
centre of the back and edged with network fringe. 
Satin bodice, trimmed with satin folds, and edged with 
fringe to match the tunic. For head-dress, a humming- 
bird and a diamond comb. Splendid Cleopatra necklet, 
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DEMI-TOILETTE, 


consisting of alternate rows of diamonds and _ pearls. 
Mme. Rouher, the Minister of State’s wife, wore a pearl- 
grey tulle dress, bouillonné to the waistband, and 
studded all over with bows of narrow pink satin ribbon. 
Three roses arranged as a coronet formed the headdress. 
The Countess de Saulcy, the Empress’s Dame du Palais, 
wore a pearl-grey satin dress covered with gauze of the 
same shade. The skirt and the tunic were bordered 
with plaitings of white tarletane. Pearl-grey sash. A 
round wreath of velvet chrysanthemums-—dark purple 
with yellow hearts. The Duchess de Malakoff wore a 
sky-blue dress, with blue feathers for head-dress. Mar- 
shal Niel’s wife was in white satin; the Countess de 
Seebach also in white satin, with a long tunic edged 
with point d’Angleterre, a _pouf of scarlet velvet in the 
centre of the forehead. Countess Fernantina appeared 
in a very elegant toilette of poult de soie, covered with 
white tulle laminated with silver. The skirt was 
bordered with a deep bouillonné, fastened at regular 
intervals with bouquets of roses. A gros grain sash, 
very bouffant at the back. Spray of diamonds and 
bouquets of roses in the hair. 

On Sunday week an unusual event took place at the 
Tuileries. The Ambassador of the Chinese Empire, Mr. 
Anson Burlingame, and his ministers, were received with 
great ceremony. M. Fouillet des Conches, master of the 
ceremonies, and M. Bertora, repaired in two court car- 
riages, preceded by piqueurs and followed by outriders, 
to the Chinese Embassy, and escorted to the palace Mr. 
Burlingame, the distinguished American who is now pro- 
moting the entente cordiale between China and the 
European states; the two mandarins, Tche Tajen and 
Sounne Kia Kong ; the interpreter of eastern languages ; 
the Messrs. Brown and de Champs, the English and 
French secretaries. A large crowd was gathered near the 
courtyard of the Tuileries as the little corttge passed be- 
neath the Are de Carrousel, the drums beating and the 
Imperial Guard keeping the ground. The grand master 
of the ceremonies, the Duc de Cambacérés, met them in 
the peristyle, and led the ambassadors to the Imperial 
apartments, between double rows of Cent Gardes 
and lacqueys en grande tenue. After stopping an 
instant in the salon d’attente, the folding doors were 
flung open, the ambassadors introduced into the grand 
reception room, and the Emperor was announced and ad- 
vanced, offering his hand to the representatives of the 
Chinese Empire. Behind the Emperor stood the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Empress and her ladies of honour, 
the Prince Imperial, and a brilliant gronp of aides-de- 
camp and officers of the palace. Mr. Burlingame wore a 
court dress of black velvet, black silk stockings, and at 
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his side hung a sword with a finely-cut steel hilt. The 
Chinese mandarins, who attracted much attention, were 
intelligently observant, but showed no curiosity or sur- 
prise. Their rich and curious dress was composed of the 
ministerial robe of blue satin, covered with faintly-indi- 
cated designs, and lined with white sheepskin, the sleeves 
being turned up with rich sable cut into horse-shoe 
shape. This robe, open all down the front, is fastened at 
the side with gold buttons ; over it hangs a short surtout 
also with sleeves, lined with the fur of the white fox, and 
buttoned over the breast. These are the garments of cere- 
mony, and beneath them were worn the usual khan-y, or 
double satin shirt, and full Turkish trousers, inclosed in 
the black satin boots, with the curious triple white soles 
bound with green, of the Chinese grandees. Thrown 
around their necks the mandarins wore collars of sable 
bordered with blue, and on their heads the hats of cere- 
mony, the mao-tze, crimson-fringed, bordered with costly 
sable, and bearing on the summit the famous buttons of 
the mandarins. Those worn by these Chinese visitors, 
mandarins of the _ first class, were plain, a 
piece of jade protruding horizontally from the ornament, 
and terminating by the glorious peacock’s feather, the 
most noble testimony that a mandarin can wear, and 
which waves majestically with every movement of the 
head. Finally, to a cravat of white satin was attached 
the grand cordon, composed of coral and many-coloured 
silken ornaments, which is only worn on state occasious. 
After the first salutations, the ambassador read his ad- 
dress, and the Emperor answered by expressing his satis- 
faction at this friendly step made by China, and by flat- 
tering words for all. Mr. Brown, the first secretary, then 
advanced and drew from a yellow satin envelope which he 
carried the Chinese monarch’s letter, six feet in length, 
written on thick yellow paper in Chinese and Mantchou 
characters, ornamented with the famous five-clawed 
dragons, and bearing between the two written columns the 
imperial seal, four inches square. After the delivery of 
this imperial letter, and the presentation of the secretaries, 
the members of the embassy retired from the saloon, 


summer days, when Longchamps is animated by horse- 
racing. The Court have made skating on the lakes a 
fashionable amusement. Whatever the French imitate 
from England they are sure to make more attractive, 
more picturesque, more elegant. The Parisian fashion- 
ables have designed for themselves a winding stream, en- 
closed and planted with trees and shrubs, expressly for 


FLORAL BROOCH, 


backwards—a ceremonial never observed at the Tuileries | skating, Their Skating Club is patronised by the Em- 


—and were re-conducted to the imperial carriages. 

High life is cosmopolitan, and we cannot but refer 
therefore to the morning reception recently given in 
Florence, at the Villa de Quarto, at present inhabited by 
the Grande Duchesse Mary of Russia. Her guests were 
received in the salons on the ground-floor, which were 
hung with crimson silk damask, decorated with old paint- 
ings and antique furniture, flowers from the tropics and 
palm-trees. Luncheon was laid out in the grand saloon 
on the first floor. The féte was not only given on the 
occasion of the Russian New Year’s-day, but also in 


BULB JARDINET. 


honour of the two affianced couples whose engagements 
we have already mentioned, that of Prince Eugéne de 
Leuchtenberg with Mdlle. Marie Apatchinine, and that of 
M, Toutchkof and Mdlle. Catherine Apatchinine. The 
luncheon table was covered with admirable plate and 
flowers, one bouquet of which had been sent from the 
King of Italy’s garden at the Villa de San Donato, 
and in his name. The hall was hung with Gobelin 
and Beauvais tapestry, gifts from Victor Em- 
manuel to the Grande Duchesse. A toast was drunk to 
the health of the Emperor of Russia by Prince Eugtne, 
to which M. Kisselef responded, and drank to the be- 
trothed. The Grand Duchesse was in a satin robe of the 
shade called dragon’s blood, looped with amaranth bows, 
the two fiancées were in blue, Mme. Kisselef in pearl grey, 
Mme. Osten-Sacken in buttercup yellow and white lace, 
Mme. d’Abasa in striped white and pink, with a per- 
pendicular heron’s feather in a black velvet toquet ; the 
robes were all high, and bonnets were very small, nearly 
all white, with aigrettes to suit the colour of the robe. 
The Grande Duchesse’s bonnet was ponceau, with a tuft 
of juniper berries and a sprig of heather for an aigrette. 
The gentlemen were in morning dress, with the exception 
of those in the militia, who wore their uniforms. General 
Richter was in full dress, Captain Astafief in the green 
and red uniform of the Hussars in the Imperial Guard. 

A Weppine Incrpent.— One of the most distinguished 
weddings this season in Paris was the marriage of a 
daughter of the famous Madame le Vert, of Alabama. 
There was unusual pomp, splendour, and social excite- 
ment. Ten bridesmaids stood at the side of the fair 
Southerner at the altar. But while the bridesmaids were 
arrayed in utmost splendour of silk and satin, the bride 
appeared elegantly but quietly arrayed in white muslin. 
This caused a whisper and a surprise until the truth be- 
came known. A magnificent dress, fully equal to the 
occasion, had been prepared for the ceremony, but a day 
or two before the appointed time a charmingly-made dress 
of muslin was received by the bride from an old negro 
nurse, who through many years had been her faithful 
attendant, but whom the exigencies of war had separated 
from her. The old woman hearing of her young mis- 
tress’s approaching marriage, had out of her own earn- 
ings bought the material, and with her own fingers made 
the dress. Touched by this circumstance, the young 
bride insisted upon laying aside her more costly silk, and 
in being married in this memorial of her old ‘ mammy’s” 
affection. 

WINTER AMUSEMENTS IN PARIS, 


Paris has a peculiar way of its own in providing amuse- 
ments and pleasure at all seasons of the year. The Bois 
de Boulogne just now is as much frequented as on 


peror and Empress, and last year proved a great success, 
especially the night fétes on the ice. The Skating Club 
of Paris has suggested, too, a new amnsement for 
Parisian ladies; they are to skate—to learn to skate 
rather—for very few yet have acquired the graceful glid- 
ing art. Ice exercise with them suggests ice toilettes 
and pretty boots. There was something novel in the 
scene one day last week—the Skating Club water was 
honoured by their Majesties. The day was brilliant. 
Imagine a number of ladies, in the most pretty costume 
toilettes and loveable hats, skating, or being tanght to 
skate; others driven about by men skaters“in sledges of 
elegant swanlike form, muffled up in furs, but showing 
always some gay colours. It is the fashion to wear a very 
brilliant-coloured satin petticoat, such as crimson, sea 
green, or light blue, whilst a dark velvet looped and laced 
tunique covers the shoulders and body, and becomes con- 
spicuous by puffed conceits as it hangs round the figure. 
The Emperor and Empress, the Prince Imperial, the 
Princess Metternich, Princess Achille Murat, Madame 
Pourtalés, some ladies of the Court, and some American 
ladies, with such of the gentlemen of the Court as knew 
how to skate, were on the waters at four o’clock, whilst 
hundreds of fashionable people watched the animated 
scene from the shore. The Empress wore a brown velvet 
costume and a dark jupe, and was supported by giving her 
hands to two gentlemen skaters, all three gliding along at 
avery respectable pace. Both Her Majesty and Mdme. 
Moulton were dressed in short skirts, the latter’s being 
trimmed with black fur. The Princess de Metternich 
and Mdme, de Pourtalés made themselves the observed of 
all, not less for their graceful evolutions than for the 
richness of their toilettes. The Princess wore a bewitching 
costume of green velvet, and by her side was Mdme. de 
Pourtalés in rich violet velvet. 

The Emperor and Empress of the French walked seve- 
ral times last week in the Bois, accompanied by a few of 
their suite. Some surprise has been excited at Her 
Majesty having frequently appeared in black, for it is not 
generally known that the Court has been in mourning for 
a German prince. On Saturday week the Emperor and Em- 


PRINCE SHAPE. 


NEPTUNE SHAPE, 


POMONA SHAPE. 


press went on foot down the interminable Avenue de 
PImpératrice, and did not take their carriage until they 
reached a side avenue near the lake. Her Majesty’s 
toilette on this occasion was a black poult, trimmed with 
several small dented frills, a Versailles basquine of black 
velvet, looped on each side, and trimmed with lace ruche, 
Her muff and collar were of sable ; her bonnet of black 
velvet and lace, tied under the chin with lace lappets ; 
black silk boots, with a bow on the instep, completed 
this simple walking costume. On entering her carriage 
she was covered with a large black silk wrapper, lined 
with chinchilla. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BASCHICK, 


The baschick so often mentioned in 
articles is presented to our readers In a 


our fashion 
woodcut this 


week. It is useful for outdoor wear, or for the theatre, 
according to the material of which it is made. Its form 
can be seen from the illustration; it is made like a 
burnouse, the hood formed out of the back by sewing the 
edges together at the top. The ends in front are square. 
The illustration given is scarlet cashmere embroidered 
with white chalk beads, and edged with a fringe of beads. 
A little scarlet geranium and a gold band are placed in the 
hair. The dress is white muslin with a twelve inch-deep 
flounce of muslin put on with a scarlet satin rouleaux 
with medallions of chalk beads on it. A second rouleaux 
describes large scallops on the skirt about the flounce, with 
medallions of beads at the points. The berthe, folds of 
muslin strapped by scarlet satin upright, and a bouquet 
of geraniums in the centre. 


DEMI-TOILETTE. 


For a young lady, a very long plain skirt of salmon- 
coloured shot silk, and a low body and sleeves. A high 
bodice and long sleeves is worn over this of white net 
sprigged, the front and cuffs of Valenciennes lace and black 
velvet. Black velvet waistband. Black velvet boots with 
immense rosettes (chous) of salmon colour. In the hair 
black velvet and a very large salmon-coloured rose on 
one side. Amber earrings. 


NOVELTIES IN NEEDLEWORK, JEWELLERY, &c. 


Danish Terra-cotta Work.—Amongst the numerous 
elegant designs that Messrs. Borgen have on view at 
their gallery in New Bond-street, those of the celebrated 
artist Thorvaldsen are certainly the most striking; and 
prominent amongst the minor works of this master are 
the flower vases from the original bas-reliefs in marble in 
the Thorvaldsen Museum at Copenhagen. The Etruscan 
vase of which we give an illustration will give our readers 
a favourable notion of these beautiful works of art. 

Floral Brooch.—It is to Mr. Richard Green, manu- 
facturing goldsmith and jeweller, that ladies are in- 
debted for this tasteful and serviceable ornament. In 
form, as the accompanying engraving shows, it resembles 
a butterfly; the mode of attachment to the dress is of 
the usual design, but between the back of the brooch 
und the pin there is an ingeniously-contrived tube and 
spring stilet, by which arrangement the stalk of a rose or 
other flower is securely held ; the ingenious device being 
thus a combination of brooch and bouquet-holder. 

Etruscan Bulb Vases.—The illustrations of Bulb Vases 
which, by the courtesy of Messrs. Hooper, the well- 
known seed and florist merchants of Covent-garden, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers, are selected from a 
number of designs prepared by this firm for vessels in- 


TRIPLE VASE. 


DWARE SHAPE. 


tended for the indoor culture of hyacinths and other 
bulbs. As works of art the new vases are well deserving 
of favourable notice, and, unlike the old conventional 
hyacinth glasses, which became matters of lumber on the 
passing away of the season usually devoted to bulb cul- 
ture, the Etruscan vases are available for numerous 
purposes connected with floral decsration. Messrs. 
Hooper thus write regarding the vessels under considera- 
tion, and their adaptability to hyacinth culture : ‘* These 
highly successful and beautiful ornaments have elicited 
more universal admiration, and been subject to a greater 
demand, than anything we have yet produced, and justly 
so, since they have brought a new era in the growth of 
those favourite and lovely flowers. A careful observation 
of the cultivation of hyacinths in glasses and in our vases 
has proved without question the advantage of the latter. 
The flowers were finer, the foliage more healthy, and the 
plants altogether more vigorous. This great success 1s 
probably due to the equability of the temperature at 
which the water is maintained, and other advantages 
which the earthernware has over the glass favourable to 
the health and growth of the roots.” 


The following are the more important of RumeIOUe 
other novelties that have recently been brought under 
our notice :— : F 

Needlework.—Large pieces worked on canvas In satin 
stitch, withcoloured filoselles are amongst the newest things 
in work, or rather, as most novelties in needlework are, 
old things revived. The making of real point lace con- 
tinues the chief recreation amongst ladies of rank, both 


that worked with braid and thread and the lace-work 
upon linen and the work entirely thread. Crochet has 
received a great impetus ; extremely beautiful work is 
made of fine crochet and mignadise braid mixed, in 
squares for mats, and in squares formed for antimacassars, 
&c. Crochet worked in devices from the Cluny lace pat- 
terns is also very beautiful, and none of them are easily 
distinguishable from real laces ; but they are very difficult 
to describe in print, worked as they are in leaves and de- 
tached pieces and raised patterns. Irish crochet is said 
to be coming into favour again for the toilette. 

Dress Materials.—A new material for ladies’ dresses, 
called mediceval cloth, has come into fashion in a very 
curious manner. It was first introduced by Mr. He's 


bronner for window hangings, but was no sooner shown to 
ladies for that purpose than bought by them for dresses. 
The material is all wool, warm, very soft, and ribbed 
diagonally, falling into artistic folds. The colours, which 
are medizeval, suggest its name. The shades are a rich, 
blue green, purple, vandyke red, sad green, cream whitey, 
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and golden brown. At present it is the newest thing in 
vogue, and only to be procured in one place. It con- 
trasts well with ermine, and is not very expensive. 

Convex Heraldic Jewellery—Mr. Green has invented 
a method of applying voleaic electricity to the deposition 
of metals from their solutions. He obtains impressions 
either of seals, monograms, or armorial bearings in gutta 

_percha, and having coated them with metal by his new 
process, forms sleeve-links, coat-buttons, scarf-pins with 
them, or raised plates to attach to umbrellas, whips, 
caskets, &c. 

Abyssinian Gold. —Messrs. Pyke have invented under 
this name a new alloy for jewellery, so closely imitating 
14-carat gold as only to be distinguished by practised 
jewellers. We do not know whether they deserve the 
thanks of the fair sex or not. On the one hand those 
with short purses may adorn themselves in rivalry of their 
richer sisters ; but how are we to know if we really get 
gold, or what quality of gold we get when we give good 
gold for it, if the base metal carries so bright a face? The 
question is how long does the alloy wear and keep its 
colour ? 

Pen-rest.—A new pen-rest consists of a magnet placed 
in a paper weight. It ensures cleanliness, and does not 
injure the pen’s point. : 

Games.—A pretty new croquet border, in lengths easily 
pinned round the croquet-ground, has been introduced. 
Its utility will be recognised by all players. 

Washable Indian Ink has been invented for the benefit 
of draughtsmen and draughtswomen. It is a Chinese ink 
dissolved chemically in mucilage, which is insoluble after 
it has once dried. For tracing on cloth and parchment 
and drawing on jean it is valuable. 


Cookery rad Homestic Dints 
——<>——_ 


SaLmMon Cooxine.—The king of fish is coming into full 
season. In England, as a contemporary reminds us, salmon, 
as a rule, is either plain boiled or broiled. For this mode of 
plain cookery directions are hardly required. The French 
methods are not so commonly known, and therefore we subjoin 
the following :— eH) 

Saumon ‘AU BLEU.”—Prepare the salmon. Put it into a 
fish kettle with a sufficient quantity of light wine to cover 1t. 
Add salt, pepper, onions in slices, garlic, cloves, a bay leaf, a 
bunch of parsley, a little thyme, and seven or eight carrots. | 
Let the salmon simmer for two hours in this liquor. Serve it 
onanapkin. It should be strained and wiped, and be gar- 
nished with parsley. Oil and vinegar are served with it. If 
required for a remove, it is served with a sauce made of a 
thickening of butter and flour mixed with a ladle of good 
broth, which has been reduced by being boiled, a few pepper- 
corns, gherkins cut in dice, anchovies, capers, and pickled 
nasturtiums. : : 

Satmon Roastep.—Put the salmon on the spit. Baste it 
frequently with butter, and serve it with caper sauce. 

Satmon CotLops.—Cut the salmon into small thin slices. 
Fry them in butter. Arrange them on the dish, and pour a 
sauce Italienne over them. ae ; 

SAUMON A LA GENEVOISE.—-Boil slices of salmon in equal | 
parts of broth and red wine, with salt, pepper, chopped 
parsley, shallots, and mushrooms. When it is done mix a bit 
of butter with some flour, melt it in a saucepan, and pour into 
it some of the liquor in which the salmon has been cooked. 
Boil it for a few seconds, and dish the salmon with the sauce 
over it. ; rae : 

SALMON Brortep.—Soak slices of salmon in oil in which 
there are onions, shallots, parsley, and green onions, all 
chopped up, salt, and pepper. Wrap each slice with some of 
this preparation in a sheet of oiled paper, and dress it on a 
gridiron. When they are done, take off the paper, and serve | 
the salmon with caper sauce. : : . 

SALMoN MAyonaIsE.—Boil slices of salmon in white wine, 
with mushrooms, carrots, and onions, cut in slices, salt and 
pepper, and a bunch of herbs. | When they are done, they 
should be left to get cold in the liquor. They are drained and 
served with sauce mayonaise. } : 

SaLMoN SALAD.—Boil the salmon in court bouillon. Cut, it 
into small thin slices. Arrange these in a deep dish with 
hard eggs, gherkins cut in strips, strips of anchovy, lettuces, 
and capers. Pour a cold sauce ravigotte over. : 

SaLTeD SALMON.—Salted salmon should be soaked in water 
for two days. This water should be changed several times. 
Put it after this into a pan with a sufficient quantity of water 
to cover it, and take it off the fire when the water begins to 
boil. It may be served with sauce @ la mattre Whétel or suuce 


a@ la Béchamel. ; i whe : 
SauMON A LA MAITRE p’Horen.—Broil it on a gridiron an 


serve it with butter. 


Miss Jewry gives the following useful directions for a 
salmon pudding and for roasted salmon :— : 

SALMoN PuppInc.—One slice of salmon ; an equal weight 
of butter ; two eggs, or according to the weight of the slice, 
—enough to prevent it from breaking ; one salts oonful of 
Cayenne ; one of salt. Take a slice of salmon of the weight 
you require, pound it well in a mortar, and pass it through a 
sicve: make it up into a ball. _Pound up with it again an 
equal weight of butter. Mix with the panade sufficient eggs 
to prevent it from breaking ; season with salt and ne 
Put it into a pudding mould, and steam it for anhour. . Ma s 
a good Béchamel sauce, add a little essence of anchovies, an 
serve round it. A seh 

Roastep SaLmon.—A roasted salmon is very delicious, but 
a piece of salmon roasted ina Dutch oven is also very nice 
indeed. To roast a salmon whole the fish must be placed in 
a cradle spit, and basted almost continually all the while it is 
cooking. To roast a piece, choose a part not too near the 
head, and far enough from the tail to be sufficiently rich and 
not too narrow. Flour it well, put it in a Dutch oven, and 
baste it well while it is cooking. Whether a whole fish or a 
picce, it should be garnished with lemon, and it is excellent 
to eat cold, being richer than boiled salmon. A small piece 
very near the tail may also be made very nice ; skin it, bone 
it, cover it with bread crumbs and yolk of egg, and roast it in 
the Dutch oven, basting it thoroughly. 

——_—_—_—————— 

ECEDENTRD. — MARAVILLA Cocoa Is PEr- 


A Success UNPR F : 
: on avs : ‘Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa 
FECTION.—The Globe says Yiorad supersedes every other 


has achieved a thorough success , 
Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and 
a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For Lee 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable Or 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 


Gonrt and dashionable Betws. 


THESC 0 U'Ral. 


Tue Queen drove out at Osborne on Monday afternoon, last 
week, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, 
and attended by Lady Churchill. Colonel Ponsonby was in 
attendance on horseback. 

On the Tuesday morning Her Majesty walked and drove in 
the grounds, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leo- 
pold went out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Queen drove out in the afternoon, attended by the 
Hon. Harriet Phipps, and Her Majesty walked and drove in 
the grounds on Wednesday morning, attended by the Hon. 
Harriet Phipps. Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also 
went out. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. and Lady Alice Peel 
arrived at Osborne on Tuesday, and had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal Family. Miss Macgregor also 
arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. The Judge Advocate- 
General had an audience of the Queen. The Dowager 
Duchess of Athole succeeded Lady Churchill as Lady in Wait- 
ing to Her Majesty. ‘ 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out on 
Wednesday afternoon, attended by the Dowager Duchess of 
Athole, and Her Majesty drove out on Thursday morning, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold walked in 
the grounds, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

General and Lady Alice Peel had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal Family on Wednesday. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold. Miss Macgregor had the honour of ac- 
companying Her Majesty. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess and her Serene Highness 
Princess Mary of Teck arrived at Osborne on Thursday on a 
visit to the Queen. The Hon. Harriet Phipps and Colonel the 
Hon. D. de Ros met the princesses at Portsmouth, and at- 
tended them to Osborne in Her Majesty’s yacht Alberta. 
His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen also arrived on 
a visit. 

On Friday morning Her Majesty walked and drove in the 
grounds, accompanied by Princess Louise and_ Princess 
Beatrice. Prince Leopold also went out, attended by Mr. 
Duckworth. 

Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. and Lady Alice Peel 
left Osborne. The Hon. Horatia Stopford arrived as Maid of 
Honour in Waiting. Dr. Buff also arrived. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess of Teck, drove out 
on Friday afternoon. The Dowager Duchess of Athole and 
Colonel Ponsonby (on horseback) were in attendance. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, attended by 
Colonel Elphinstone and Mr. G. D. Engleheart, arrived at 
Osborne. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury also 
arrived. 

His Royal Highness Prince Christian, attended by Mr. En- 
gleheart, left Osborne for Frogmore on Saturday afternoon. 
Prince Leiningen and the Archbishop of Canterbury also left 
for London. ‘ 

On Sunday morning the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and the 
Princess of Teck attended Divine Service at Whippingham 
Church. The Rev. George Prothero, assisted by the Rev. R. 
Duckworth, administered the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

The Queen drove out on Monday morning, accompanied by 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Teck. Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess of Teck, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice, drove out on Monday after- 
noon. Prince Arthur also accompanied Her Majesty on 
horseback. : 

On Tuesday morning the Queen walked and drove in the 
grounds, accompanied by the Princess of Teck and_ Prince 
Leopold. Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess 
Beatrice rode in the grounds. The Princess of Teck and 
Princess Mary of Teck left Osborne for Kensington Palace. 
Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, accompanied 
the princesses to Portsmouth, in Her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, 
and afterwards returned to Osborne. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


The following are the latest telegrams received in reference 
to their royal highnesses: ‘*‘ Vienna, Jan. 27. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales left this morning at seven o’clock for 
Trieste.” ‘Trieste, Jan. 27. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales arrived here at 10 p.m., and left 
at midnight for Alexandria.” 

It is stated that the Prince and Princess of Wales will visit 
Ireland on their return from the East. Nothing is said as to 
the probable length of the visit, but it will be seen from Earl 
Russell’s new manifesto on the Irish question that his lord- 
ship has become a warm advocate of the pro osal to establish 
a royal residence in the sister kingdom. ‘‘Let the Prince of 
Wales,”’ says the noble Earl, ‘‘appear in your country two or 
three months annually, with 25,000/. a-year added to his in- 
come from the public revenue, and I am sure that no Lord- 
Lieutenant, no Chief Secretary, can do more to win the heart 
of the Irish people to permanent ties with England than the 
genial smile of the Heir to the Crown.” 


CoNFIRMATION OF Prince LxEorotp.—The confirmation 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, eighth child of Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, took place on Saturday, at 
Whippingham Church, by his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Her Majesty arrived at the church at half-past 
eleven o’clock, accompanied by Prince Leopold (who went in 
the same carriage with Her Majesty). Princess Louise, 
Prince Arthur, Princess Beatrice, the Princess of Teck (god- 
mother to Prince Leopold), Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Prince Leiningen preceded the Queen to the 
church. Her Majesty and the Royal Family having taken 
their places on either side of the chancel, Prince Leopold 
stood at the communion rail, within which were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Rev. George Prothero, and the 
tev. R. Duckworth, governor to Prince Leopold. The 
service commenced with the following hymn :— 

Oh, happy day that fixed my choice 

On Thee, my Saviour and my God, 

Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 

And tell its raptures all abroad. : 
The Archbishop then delivered a charge, after which the 
choir sang the hymn commencing :— 


Jesus, Shepherd of the sheep, 
Pity my unsettled soul. 


His grace then performed the ceremony, when a 
hymn was sung to music composed by the Prince Consort. 
The Queen was attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole, 
the Hon. Horatia Stopford, the Hon. Harriet Phipps, 
Colonel the Hon. D. De Ros, Colonel Ponsonby, Colonel 
Elphinstone, and the Master of the Household. Amongst 
those who were invited to be present at the ceremony were 
General the Hon. Charles and Mrs. Grey, Lady Caroline 
Barrington, Lady Georgiana Grey, Lady Cowell, Miss 
Macgregor, Mrs. Prothero, Miss Bauer, Madlle. Norelle, Sir 
William Jenner, the Rev. G. H. Connor, Mr. G. D. Engle- 
heart, Mr. Sahl, Dr. Hoffmeister, Dr. Buff, Dr. Legg, and 
Mr. Collins. Mr. Reid, organist of Carisbrooke Church, pre- 
sided at the organ, and the choir of Carisbrooke sang the 
hymns and responses during the service. 

THE Princess RoysL oF ENGLAND.—On Saturday the 
anniversary of the marriage of their Royal Highnesses the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia was officially celebrated, 
and an interest belongs to the occasion far wider than could 
attach to any mere ceremony of the Court. Through the 
whole length and breadth of Prussia, and in all classes of the 
population, there is a conviction that this marriage should be 
remembered with joy and satisfaction, as an event whose 
beneficent influence has been felt far beyond the noble circles 
that surround the Crown Prince and his consort. When her 
royal highness first came to Germany, says a German corre- 
spondent, her ‘‘ reception was enthusiastic. The daughter ofa 
Queen whose name is scarcely less revered abroad than in 
England, the bride of a prince of unparalleled popularity, she 
was sure of a hearty welcome from a loyal and affectionate 
people. Amid many eventful changes her popularity has 
never waned, and her presence has been continually felt as a 
mild and healing influence. It is impossible for us to enume- 
rate the many acts of her public and private charity, which are 
here universally known, but we may dwell for a few moments 
onone movement with which her nameisclosely connected. In 
Germany, as in England, ithaslong been felt that the social posi- 
tion of women is, to a certain extent, abnormal, and that this is 
the cause of many and various evils, The imperfection of 
our present educational system, with the frivolity it so fre- 
quently entails, and the want of a market for female labour, 
which is the cause of so much misery, are only different sides 
of the same question. The Crown Princess has directed her 
attention to the practical solution of this great problem, and 
it is astonishing how much she has succeeded in doing in so 
short atime. There is the Victoria Lyceum, which stands 
under her patronage, and is to furnish a higher and more 
scientific education for ladies. On the other hand, in the 
Kunstindustrieschule, which is an imitation with modifications 
of Kensington Museum, she has endeavoured to bring tech- 
nical instruction of a superior kind within the reach of those 
who work with their hands for a livelihood. In order to 
secure the highest reasonable profit for women who are 
obliged to support themselves by the needle, the Victoria 
Bazaar has been opened under the direction of her royal high- 
ness. The importance of these establishments is daily be- 
coming clearer, and there is every reason to hope that their 
usefulness will continue to increase. Many people of rank 
and wealth have taken part in the movement, and we have no 
wish to undervalue the results of their influence, but it was 
from the Crown Princess that the first impulse came, and it 
is to her tact and energy that its success is principally owing.” 

Prince Fredrich Wilhelm, the eldest son of their Royal 
Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, com- 
pleted his tenth year on the 27th ult. According to an old 
family custom he on that day received a commission as lieu- 
tenant in the 1st Regiment of Guards, and was invested with 
the insignia of the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Prince Christian, who was present at the confirmation of 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, returned to Frogmore 
House on Saturday night. 

The accouchement of her Royal Highness Princess Chris- 
tian (Princess Helena) is expected to take place about March. 

His Serene Highness the Prince of Teck is visiting his 
father and family at Vienna, where he arrived early the week 
before last. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Teck arrived in town 
on Tuesday from Osborne. 

Their Serene Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Holstein 
arrived at Osborne the same day on a visit to the Queen. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duke of Hamilton is still staying at Nice. According 
to a letter of the 28th ult., his yacht is expected shortly, and 
he then intends to go to Alexandria and cruise in the East. | 

The Earl and Countess of Erroll have taken a house in the 
neighbourhood of Hampton Court, where they mean to reside 
for the next few months. 

Viscount Holmesdale, M.P., has taken No. 52, Grovesnor- 
place, for the season. : 

The following is the reply made by the King of the Belgians 
to the addresses of condolence from the two Chambers: 
‘*Gentlemen,—I am deeply touched by the expressions of 
regret made by the Chamber to the memory of our beloved 
child. We are confident that one day he would have been 
worthy of the position which he was called on to occupy. The 
sentiments manifested by the whole country, and the marks 
of attachment which the Queen and: myself are receiving on 
all sides in our common grief, inspire us with a feeling of deep 
gratitude. A sympathy so real and genuine cannot calm our 
affliction, but it will help us to bear its heavy weight. Pro- 
vidence, in his justice and goodness, has compensations for 
those whom he tries. The Queen and myself ask that the 
misfortune by which we have been struck may tend to the 
happiness of the nation by uniting the people in our sorrow, 
and may be an additional title to their affection. The com- 
munity of sentiments revealed in these days of mourning 
shows the heart of the Belgian populations. May it be afresh 
bond of union between all devoted citizens, animated by the 
same patriotism !’’ ; 

The Court of Prussia cannot go into mourning for the Prince 
Royal of Belgium, as a rule exists that such a measure cannot 
be taken at Berlin, not only for a foreign prince, but even for 
a member of the reigning family, if the deceased was not twelve 
years old. King William, on first hearing of the young duke’s 
death, wished to show that mark of respect, but was obliged to 
give way to the established etiquette. The King of Molland and 
the members of his family, on learning the death of the young 
prince, sent to the representative of his country at The Hague 
to express their sympathy. The members of the diplomatic 
body and the principal residents in that city did so likewise. 

Lord Francis Russell, seventh son of John, sixth Duke of 
Bedford, and brother to the present Earl Russell, died on 
Thursday week last, at RBoyne-hill, after a protracted illness. 
He was born October 23, 1808, and married, April, 13, 1844, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. Algernon Peyton, Rector 
of Doddington, Cambridgeshire. Lord Francis Russell was 
formerly in the Royal Navy. 
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Festivirres AT Crort CAstLe.—The festivities in celebra- 
tion of the majority of Mr. W. P. S. Kevill Davies, of the 17th 
Lancers, and heir of Croft Castle, commenced on Tuesday, 
the 12th of January. Several arches were erected, and an ad- 
dress was presented to the young squire, expressive of the 
hearty goodwill of the numerous tenantry. A dense crowd 
was collected in the park, where slices of beef from a roasted 
ox and some thousands of loaves were distributed. The 
dinner took place in the schoolroom, the ladies and gentlemen 
staying at the castle joining the company. The distribution 
of five oxen to the poor of the different parishes took place on 
the Wednesday ; and on the night of the 14th there was a 
ball at Croft Castle to the tenants of Croft, Wigmore, and 
Wellington estates. 

Vicountess Milton gave birth to a daughter on Monday 
morning. Her ladyship and infant are going on well. 

The Duchess (Eleanor) of Northumberland has nearly re- 
covered from the effects of her recent illness. 

The Earl and Countess Grey purpose leaving Howick Hall 
next week for town for the season. 

Lord and Lady Ashburton, who are passing the winter at 
Nice, will probably remain there until after Easter. 

On Tuesday night last week the first of a series of dinners, 
given by the Duke of Norfolk, in celebration of his coming of 
age, was given in the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield. The occasion 
was treated much after the fashion of a public rejoicing in the 
town, flags being freely displayed from public buildings and 
private houses, and the church bells ringing merry peals. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, after visiting the Earl and 
Countess of Derby at Knowsley, went to his seat, Heron 
Court, near Christchurch, Hants. The earl and countess re- 
turn to town for the season on or about the 10th inst. 

The Countess of Fife intends to give dances on Wednesdays, 
the 17th and 24th inst., and a musical party on March 3, at 
the family residence in Cavendish-square. 

When the Prince Imperial of France was born, the Emperor 
and Empress agreed that the child should be brought up by 
an English nurse, in order to be washed and taught certain 
habits supposed to be more sanitary and cleanly than a French 
personal education bestows. The Queen was applied to, and 
Her Majesty recommended a person of the name of Shaw, 
who has remained in the imperial family ever since, and is a 
great favourite. Miss Shaw is now announced to be married 
to Captain Thiéry, of the Imperial Guard. Madame Thiéry 
is sure to bring the brave captain a pretty little fortune, for 
the generosity of the imperial mistress is proverbial on such 
occasions, 

The ex-Queen and Consort of Spain are now permitted to 
drive and walk about Paris without annoyance from the 
curious. Queen Isabella and her family are delighted, it is 
said, with Paris, and never wish to leave it. The newly-pur- 
chased hotel is visited frequently ; they take great interest in 
the decorations and enlargement of the building, which are 
arranged so as to enable the Queen to receive in state. The 
Spanish Royal Family all speak French now. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Count and Countess of Girgenti are likely to 
remain in Paris also. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Chartres 
delivered of a daughter on the 25th ult., at Ham House, 
Surrey. His Royal Highness the Duke, to commemorate the 
happy event, has generously sent a donation of 50/. to the 
French Hospital in Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 

Viscount Maidstone, who is residing in Folkestone, met 
with a serious accident on Tuesday, last week. His lordship 
was out riding at Broadmead, about two miles distant, and in 
leaping a fence fell from his horse, and sustained a severe 
fracture of the lez. One of the borough police, who fortu- 


was safely 


nately was near, and saw the accident, got assistance, and | 


his lordship was conveyed home, and the leg set by Mr. 
Bowles and the family surgeon. 

The Earl Granville, as leader of the Ministerial party in 
the House of Lords, has issued invitations for a dinner on the 
15th inst. to a numerous party of the supporters of the 
Government. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the Right Hon. Reginald Charles Edward 
Abbot, third Baron Colchester, with the Hon. Isabella Grace, 
eldest daughter of Viscount Hawarden, took place on Thursday 
forenoon, last week, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. 
The wedding party assembled at the church about half-past 
eleven o’clock. Lord Colchester was early in attendance, ac- 
companied by Mr. Dallas, who acted as groomsman, The 
bride, accompanied by her father, was received on her arrival 
by several of her relatives and friends and the following young 
ladies, who attended as bridesmaids : Her sisters, the Hon. 
Clementina and Hon. Florence Grace Maude; the Hon. 
Charlotte Fraser, daughter of Lord and Lady Saltoun ; and 
Miss Dallas, cousin to the bridegroom. The bride wore a 
dress of white satin, trimmed with a deep flounce of Brussels 
lace, with small bouquets of orange flowers. She also wore a 
veil of the same lace and a wreath of orange flowers. The 
four bridesmaids were attired in white silk, trimmed with 
mauve velvet and white flowers with long tulle veils. The 
bridal party having assembled in front of the communion 
table, the Rev. Evan Nepean, canon of Westminster 
and minister of Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley-street, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, performed the service, 
assisted by the Rev. W. B. Galloway, M.A. domestic chap- 
lain to Viscount Hawarden. The bride was given away by her 
father, A numerous company met at the church to witness 
the ceremony, and afterjthe marriage had been registered in the 
vestry, the wedding party went to Lord Hawarden’s family 
residence in Prince’s-gardens, where a breakfast awaited the 
friends of both families. Among the bride’s numerous pre- 
sents were: An emerald and diamond _ brooch, watch, and 
chain from Viscount Hawarden; a dressing-case, with gold 
and silver gilt-mounted fittings, and a turquoise pearl ring, 
given by Adelaide Countess of Yarborough, and a brilliant 
and carbuncle pendant necklace, presented by the Earl of 
Yarborough (supplied by Messrs. Frazer and Haws, of Regent- 
street) ; a piano and an ivory and tortoiseshell casket from 
the Earl of Ellenborough ; a bracelet, composed of coral, 
pearls, and diamonds, from the Countess of Eglinton ; bracelet 
of coral and brilliants from Lord and Lady Braybrooke; a 
travelling clock from the Hon. ©. Fleming ; a pearl and eme- 
rald locket from the Hon. Mrs. Bontine 3 a gold bracelet from 
Mrs. Katon; a gold and lapis watch-chain from Dowager 
Lady Aveland, &c. 

The marriage of H. E. Maxwell, Esq., of Monreith, with 
Mary, the lovely and accomplished daughter of H. Fletcher 
Campbell, Esq., of Boquhan, was celebrated in Trinity 
Chapel, at Stirling, on the 20th ult. The event has excited 
the most intense interest both in Galloway and in Stirling- 
shire, where the families of the young couple are held in such 
high esteem, and many and hearty were the good wishes 
which accompanied them to the altar. The chapel was filled 
from an early hour with those who were fortunate enough by 
an early application to secure tickets for that part of the 
building which was not reserved for the family and guests, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


The bride entered the church leaning on the arm of her father 
and accompanied by the following bridesmaids : Miss Annie 
Fletcher Campbell, Miss Eglantine Maxwell, Miss Eleanora 
Maxwell, Miss Butler Elphinstone, and Miss Florence Gra- 
ham, ‘The service was performed in a most impressive man- 
ner by the Rev. Thomas Wilson, assisted by the Rev. J. F. 
Montgomery, and commenced by the singing of Keble ‘‘ Mar- 
riage Hymn” by the choir. The bride’s dress was of white 
satin, with flounce and veil of lace, the wreath being com- 
posed of orange blossoms. The bridesmaids were attired in 
white silk—three being trimmed with blue satin, and three 
with cerise—the bonnets of white terry velvet, wreathed with 
holly and myrtle, the badges of the two families. Mrs. Max- 
well’s travelling costume was of dark blue silk, the bonnet 
being composed of blue marabout feathers. 

At the parish church of Stokenham, last Thursday week, 
the youngest son of Sir E. St. Aubyn, Bart., the Rev. Edmund 
St. Aubyn, was united in matrimony with the third daughter 
of Mr. Holdsworth, of Widdecombe House, near Kingsbridge, 
Devon, and the families being highly respected, the parish- 
ioners strove their utmost, by demonstrations and the like, to 
manifest their joy. The bride wore a white corded silk dress, 
trimmed with swansdown, a tulle veil and wreath of orange 
blossom ; and the bridesmaids, six in humber, wore pink silk 
dresses, with muslin trains and bonnets to match. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony the choir sang an appropriate 
anthem, ‘‘ Both Jesus was called and his disciples to the 
marriage.” 

A marriage has been arranged between the Hon. £. 
Thesiger, son of Lord Chelmsford, and Miss Georgiana Stop- 
ford, third daughter of Mr. and Mrs, William Stopford, of 
Drayton, North Hants. 

We understand that the marriage of Captain Gordon 
M‘Pherson of Cluny with Miss B, Marsh is fixed for the 16th 
of this month, 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Captain George Tryon, R.N., C.B., and the Hon. Clementina 
Heathcote, sister to Lord Aveland. 

It is said that Mr. Parker, M.P., is engaged to be married 
to a daughter of the Premier, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Charles Augustus Baron Howard 
de Walden and Seaford, G.C.B., K.T.S., Her Majesty’s En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of the Belgians, was proved, on the 16th ult., under 2,0002. 
personality in England. His lordship died on the 29th August 
last, at Leave, in Bolgium, at the age of sixty-nine. He has 
bequeathed to his relict, in addition to her jointure of 1,5000. 
per annum, a residence for her life, with all his furniture, 
which, after, her decease, is to revert to his eldest son and 
| successor ; he also Jeaves to her ladyship for life all his shares 
in the Portuguese Lizereas Company, with power for her to 
leave the same in such manner as she may appoint, to his two 
daughters, Harriet and Charlotte. He bequeaths to each of 
his children, except his eldest son, an annuity of 3007. His 
estates and plantations in Jamaica, together with the residue 
ot his estates real and personal, he leaves to his eldest son, 
the present baron, 

The will of the Hon, Miss Lydia Emily Baring, of 23, 
Princes-gate, Hyde-park, and of West Hill, near Fareham, 
Hants, was proved in London on the 16th ult., by her nephew, 
the Right Hon. Alexander Hugh Baron Ashburton, the sole 
executor and trustee. The personalty was sworn under 
14,0007. The testatrix was the daughter of the second Lord 
Ashburton, some time secretary to the Board of Control, Pay- 
master-General to the Forces, and Treasurer of the Navy. 
She died December 28 last, at Brighton, aged fifty-four. She 
has bequeathed to Lord Ashburton all her interest in pro- 
| perty in Philadelphia, or in other parts of the United States 
of North America, which she became entitled to under the 


will of her mother, the late Lady Ashburton. The will is 
short, and contains the following pecuniary legacies: To 
Frederick A. Baring, 3,0002. ; Lady W. Henry, 2,000/.; Mr. 
Coper Titchford, 2,000/.; Charles H. Brookfield, 1,0004. : 
George Alexander Buckley, 1,000; Henry P. Fielding, 
1,000/.; Alexander H. Baring, 500/. The residue is left to 
her sister, the Hon. Miss Louisa Emily Baring, absolutely. 

The will of the Right Rev, Francis Fulford, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Montreal, was proved in London, on the 20th ult., 
by his relict, the sole executrix and universal legatee. The 
personalty in this country was sworn under 6,000/. He has 
left his freehold residence to his wife for her life, with a 
liberal annuity. His freehold estates of Sand Hall, Shelton, 
and Balkerland, he leaves to to his son Robert; and his 
North Duffield estate to his son William. To each of his 
four daughters 2,000/., and appoints his sons residuary 
legatees. 


Dottoway’s OrxtTMent anp Pitts.—Dyspepsia.—Disordered Digestion.—Some 
persons are particularly prone to stomach and liver complaints, whilst in others 
these diseases are produced by sedentary habits, irregular living, or mental dis- 
quietude. The liver and stomach being distempered, the heart and lungs soon 
sympathise with them, and both body and mind shortly suffer. These admirable 
Pills act directly on those organs, and soon restore them toa natural and healthy 
condition. The impurities are discharged from the system, the respiratory 
organs are relieved, the heated blood cooled, and the bilious secretion re ulated ; 
the heart’s action becomes tranquil, the nerves acquire strength, and health 
benignly dawns again; the patient is thoroughly restored to casy digestion, 
cheering thoughts, and refreshing repose. 

BreAkrast.—A SuccessruL ExPERIMENT.—The Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette has the following: ‘There are very few simple 
articles of food which can boast so many valuable and im- 
portant dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the 
nerves as a gentle stimulant, it provides the body with some 
of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same time 
corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. 
These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the 
manner of its preparation, but of late years such close atten- 
tion has been given to the growth and treatment of cocoa that 
there is no difficulty in Securing it with every useful quality 
fully developed. The Singular success which Mr. Epps 
attained by his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Far and wide the 
reputation of Epps’s cocoa has spread by the simple force of its 
own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all shades of 
opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and most 
beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions, 
This superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all 
others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be obtained 
from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where. 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 


shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.” 
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Interesting Sisms, 


Tue Church Association, the promoters of the suit “Martin 
v. Mackonochie,”’ state in their monthly circular for February 
that they have decided on submitting the question of vest- 
ments to a legal tribunal, and that they have every reason to 
anticipate a successful result. They say they are confident 
that neither as a consequence of the late nor of any other 
legal decision will anything become obligatory upon the clergy 
which has the slightest reference to ‘omanising symbolism, 
and which is not entirely in accordance with the spirit of the 
Reformers and the doctrine and teaching of our Protestant 
Church. 

Mr. Cook, of excursion notoriety, left London last week 
with a party of eleven ladies and nineteen gentlemen, for a 
three months’ tour to the Nile and Palestine. They antici- 
pate meeting the Prince and Princess of Wales on the N ile. 

The woman Ellen Green, who is charged with stripping a 
number of children of their clothing, has been re-examined 
at Marlborough-street, and committed for trial. 

M. Lavergerie, one of the persons in charge of the plate 
in the French imperial household, poisoned himself by an 
unfortunate error a few days ago. Being thirsty, he by mis- 
take drank a glass of a liquid prepared for cleaning articles 
of silver, and expired shortly after. 

We are quite sure (remarks a New York paper, referring to 
Mrs, Lincoln) that even with the loudest demands for eco- 
nomy, and the strongest opposition to unnecessary expendi- 
tures, the American people will approve the passage of the 
Bill introduced in Congress (Jan. 14) by Senator Morton, to 
give a pension of $5,000 per annum to the widow of the late 
President Lincoln. The pension has since been granted. 

Mdme. Sainte-Caroline, a Sister of Mercy engaged in the 
Hospital of Dieppe, has just lost her life by a sad accident, 
having contracted a mortal disease from the virus remaining 
on a dissecting knife of Dr. de Broutelles, which she was 
cleaning after it had been employed in an operation. 

The value of the property of King George of Hanover now 
in the hands of the Prussian Government is estimated at 
13,382,000 thalers (about 2,000,000/.) This estimate docs not 
include the contents of the royal castles. The cost of adminis- 
tering the above property is about 180,000 thalers (27,000/.) 
a-year, 

Another case of death from starvation is reported. A young 
woman named Filbrick, a matchbox maker, was found in a 
dying state on the stairs of a house in Hoxton. She said she 
had been lying in the streets for five weeks, and had not tasted 
food for three days. At the inquest which was held the jury 
found a verdict of ‘‘Death from starvation.” 

A Chester tradesman named Meacock, an ex-town coun- 
cillor, has been arrested in that city on a charge of forging con- 
veyances of property upon which he subsequently obtained a 
mortgage of £2,200. ‘The lady who owns the property ap- 
peared before the magistrates, and declared that her signature 
to the conveyance was a forgery. The prisoner was remanded, 
and was sent to prison in default of obtaining the bail which 
was required. 

THE MILDNEss OF THE SEASON. —The following plants are 
now in flower in Methlick, an inland parish of Aberdeenshire : 
The apple-tree, snowdrop, double red hepatia, primrose, poly- 
anthus, anemone, yellow jasmine, Christmas rose, China rose, 
blue periwinkle, nemophila maculata, pyrus Japonica, viola 
odorata (sweet violet), viola tricolor (heart’s-case), senecio 
vulgaris (common groundsel), bellis perennis (common daisy), 
ulex Europweus (common furze), veronica agrestis (green pro- 
cumbent chickweed speedwell), corydalis ciaviculata (white 
climbing corydalis), lanium purpureum (red deadnettle), 
lanium incisum (cut-leaved deadnettle), stellaria media (com: 
mon chickweed), euphorbia peplus (petty spurge), leontodon 
taraxacum (common dandelion), mercurialis perennis (dog 
mercury), corylus avellana (common hazel), draba verna (com- 
mon whitlow grass), cardamine hirsuta (hairy cardamine), 
saxifraga oppositifolia (purple saxifrage), 

A woman named Daley came before the Leeds magistrates a 
few days ago with her son, a boy six years old, whom she 
wished to be sent to a reformatory, as she was unabie to con- 
trol him. She said that one evening last week he went home 
carrying a piece of rope, and said that he was going to hang 
himself with it. He added that he had a} ready attempted to 
hang himself ‘in the Crown-court, but a little lass loosed the 
rope for him, and he fell into a tub of water.” It turned 
out that the mother was leading an immoral life, and it was 
thought by some in court that her object was merely to re- 
lieve herself of the cost and care of the boy, but the magis- 
trates, thinking that the boy would be better away from the 
contaminating influences of the streets and of his home, com- 
mitted him to the Certified Industrial Schools until he 
arrives at sixteen years of age, and ordered his mother to con: 
tribute 1s. per week towards his maintenance. 

A French correspondent that knows London better than 
Londoners says: ‘‘An asylum for cats has been established 
in a square near Regent’s-park. It is a small house of two 
storeys with a large garden attached, where the numerous cats 
have their sports and pastimes. The asylum is conducted by 
a matron, an assistant, and a cook,” 

The following notification from the Ministerial party has 
been issued: ‘11, Carlton-house-terrace, Jan. 30, 1869. 
Sir,—i venture to express the hope that you may find it 
convenient to attend the House of Commons on the 16th of 
February, when the address will be moved in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. Very shortly afterwards business 
of great importance will be submitted to Parliament.—I have 
the honour, &c., W. E. GLADSTONE.” 

The final judgment has been given in the final action 
against the ex-Governor of Jamaica, and Mr. Eyre stands at 
length judicially exonerated, beyond the possibility of future 
persecution, This last litigation wag promoted by Mr. 
Phillips, a coloured inhabitant of the island, who claimed 
gemagee for personal Injuries and imprisonment, which, ac- 
cording to his plea, Were wrongfully inflicted. 

Several Austrian journals announce that M. Sturm, repre- 
sentative of Brunn in the Second Chamber of the Reichsrath, 
intends Immediately to bring before that assembly a Bill ren- 
dering the introduction of civil marriage obligatory in 
Austria, The Government is expected to lend him its as- 
sistance, 

A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles announces that some 
disturbance, or rather agitation, was caused in that place on 
Monday week in consequence of a strike on the part of the 
Women employed at the tobacco manufacture in making cigars. 
Vhey receive from 2fr. 25c. to 3fr. a-day for ten hours, and 
are employed the whole year round without any interruption. 
They refused to work on the Saturday in consequence of a 
proposition, not to have their cigars examined and set aside if 
badly made, being positively rejected. On Sunday morning 
an official notice was posted up to the effect that owing to 
their disorderly conduct tbe workshop would be closed the 


;next morning. On that day about 400 women assembled in 
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the street, and proceeded in a body to the prefect’s 
residence, demanding an audience. That functionary re- 
fused to see more than ten of them, and those the oldest and 
least excited. At three in the afternoon the ten women were 
admitted, the rest remaining outside in the presence of about 
5,000 lookers-on. No display of police had been thought 
necessary. The female delegates acknowledged that there 
was no serious cause of complaint, and that the reason of the 
cessation of work on Saturday was that they could not obtain 
the re-employment of some of their companions who had been 
dismissed for insulting one of the foremen. The prefect 
announced that the workshop would probably be opened ina 
few days. The women then withdrew. 

On Saturday evening last week some idle boys at Brent- 
wood threw some parched peas against the shop window of a 
Mrs. Norns. She ran out, when one of the boys exploded a 
percussion cap fixed upon a toy pistol, and the sudden report 
so alarmed the woman that she dropped down dead. 

Brother Ignatius appears to have amicably adjusted matters 
with Miss Robinson at Norwich. With his consent Miss 
Robinson has preached in the new chapel in the rear of the 
‘‘ monastery,” which has formed the subject of dispute ; and 
Brother Ignatius has publicly stated that he sees ‘“‘the image 
of Jesus very clearly reflected in her face and spirit.” 

One thousand hands, mostly women and girls, have been 
thrown out of employment in Limerick by the burning of the 
Messrs. Russell’s linen and flax factory. 

Just as we are going to press we hear that it is reported at 
Lloyds that Sir Wm. Mitchell has received a telegram from 
Prawle Point, that the Eddystone Lighthouse was washed 
away on Tuesday night, and the keepers drowned. 

The funeral of the Prince Royal of Belgium was solemnised 
on Monday week in the church of Laeken, a village a short 
distance from Brussels. The church had been erected to 
provide a vault for the interment of the Kings of Belgium. 
Although it was commenced some time ago, it is still far from 
completion, and has not yet been opened for public worship. 
‘At eleven o’clock the clergy left the parsonage of Laeken to 
meet the funeral procession. After a portion of the funeral 
office had been said by the priests the coffin was raised on 
the shoulders of twelve officers, belonging principally to the 
Civic Guard and to the army. Immediately behind the 
coffin came the King and Count of Flanders. In front were 
the clergy, preceded by a squadron of Guides and the cavalry 
of the Civic Guard, and then the coffin. Then followed the 
King and the Count of Flanders, the dignitaries of the State, 
the members of the diplomatic corps (with the exception of 
the English Ambassador, who was precluded from attending 
on account of ill-health), the young Prince’s horse, with black 
trappings, six mourning-coaches, and a detachment of troops 
closed the procession. At half-past twelve the cortége entered 
the church, The coffin having been placed upon the cata- 
falque, the members of the Chapel Royal, directed by M. 
Fokes, director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, chanted 
the Benedictus. After the Agnus Dei the coffin was moved 
from the catafalque and carried to the vault, the King and 
his brother accompanying it as far as the threshold, and 
the child was laid beside the remains of his grandfather, 
Leopold I. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed to preach be- 
fore Her Majesty at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, during 
the forthcoming season of Lent: February 10 (Ash-Wednes- 
day), the Right Rev. Dr. Jackson, Bishop of London, Dean of 
the Chapels Royal ; February 12 (Friday), Hon. and Rev. G. 
T. O. Bridgeman, rector of Wigan ; February 14 (Sunday), 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; February 17 (Wednesday), 
Rev. Canon Mildred Birch, B.D., rector of Prestwich ; 
February 19 (Friday), Rev. W. H. Brooktield, M.A., rector 
of Somerton ; February 21 (Sunday), Lord Bishop of Armagh ; 
February 24 (Wednesday), Hon. and Rev. F. R. C. Byng, 
incumbent of St. Peter’s, South Kensington ; February 26 
(Friday), Rev. Canon F. C. Cook, preacher of Lincoln’s-inn ; 
February 28 (Sunday), Bishop of Ely ; March 3 (Wednesday), 
Rey. Stopford Brooke, minister of St. James’s Chapel, York- 
street ; March 5 (Friday), Rev. W. Drake, M.A., canon of 
Worcester and rector of Sedgebrooke ; March 7 (Sunday), 
Lord Bishop of Hereford ; March 10 (Wednesday), Rev. Evan 
Nepean, M.A., canon of Westminster ; March 12 (Friday), 
Rev. C. F. Tarver, M.A., vicar of St. Peter’s, Thanet ; March 
14 (Sunday), Lord Bishop of Lichfield ; March 17 (Wednes- 
day), Rev. B. M. Cowie, B. D., rector of St. Lawrence, Jewry; 
March 19 (Friday), Rev. G. Prothero, canon of Westminster ; 
March 21 (Palm Sunday), Lord Archbishop of York ; March 


24 (Wednesday), Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., rector of eae et 
ean 


gate ; March 26 (Good Friday), Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, 
of Westminster; March 28 (Easter-day), Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. 


A child two years old has been scalded to death at Derby, 
through drinking boiling water from the spout of a kettle. 

Seven women whose names are on the register as electors 
for Manchester, and who recorded their votes at the general 
election, voted in the test ballot. 

The funcral of Mr. Ernest Jones took place on Saturday 
afternoon at Ardwick Cemetery, Manchester. Deputations 
attended from the Reform League, from the executive of the 
United Liberal Party in Manchester, and from various towns 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Fifty private carriages and 
many thousands of persons on foot joined in the procession. 
Mr. Beales delivered a brief funeral oration at the grave. 

A few mornings ago Elizabeth Bentley, a girl twelve years 
of age, daughter of a mechanic living In Ann-street, Clowes- 
street, Gorton, committed suicide by drowning. It is stated 
that the child’s father had found fault with her, and im- 
mediately after she told her mother that she would drown 
herself, She was seen by a boy named Fox to go to a re- 
servoir in the neighbourhood and deliberately throw herself in. 

Daring the high wind which prevailed on Saturday fore- 
noon, while a lady was leaving the National Bank in Andrew 
square, Edinburgh, where she had been drawing 500/. in notes 
for various amounts, a sudden and violent gust of wind caught 
her, forced open a reticule which she carrie] containing the 
notes, and scattered them in all directions. Notes to the 
value of about 300. were found and returned to her by the 
persons who picked them up, but notes for about 1007. were 
supposed to have been blown over the housetops, and have 
not been recovered. Es 

On Monday, at Liverpool, Christopher Hughes, a fireman, 
was brought before the local magistrates charged with having 
severely injured his wife by biting cff her nose. It appeared 
that the prisoner and the injured woman were quarrelling in 
the house where the woman lived, when the prisoner seized 
her by the hair of her head and bit off the lower part of her 
nose. He was remanded, as the woman was not able to attend 
in court. : : é 

New York has a ‘‘bootblack co-operative society,” by which 
for $2 a-month everyone can have his boots polished every 
morning at his house, and as often during the day as he may 
choose to call at ‘ head-quarters.”’ : 

Alderman John Crossby, mayor of Sunderland, expired at 
his residence, John-street, Bishopwearmouth, on Friday night 


last week, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. Deceased had for ' Perfumers. 


3,790 deaths were registered in London and in 13 other large 
towns of the United Kingdom. 
was 30 per 1,000 persons living. 
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many years suffered from asthma, 
last week, culminated in congestion of the lungs, 
terminated his existence. ; 

William Sheward, who is accused on his own confession of 
murdering his wife, was committed for trial by the Norwich 
magistrates on Monday. He reserved his defence. 

The Registrar-General is very much dismayed at the pro- 
posal to authorise ministers of all denominations to register 
marriages. Even as it is, the illegibility of the clerical hand- 
writing causes a vast amount of error and confusion. In 
many cases the names of the bride and bridegroom have 
to be entered in the general index with aliases ‘‘ owing to the 
bad writing of the ecclesiastics” who filled up the original 
record. Hence it not unfrequently happens that when 
search is made for a marriage it cannot be found—rather a 
serious thing under certain circumstances. 

The provincial papers of Monday were filled with details of 
the damage done by the storms of Saturday night and yester- 
day. The Western Morning News says that at Plymouth there 
was a fearful deluge of rain, accompanied by the most appal- 
ling lightning and thunder. The tide in Plymouth and other 
ports of Devon and Cornwall was the highest known for thirty 
years. A considerable portion of Plymouth was completely 
inundated, and one of the Royal Marines was drowned. In 
some other towns the streets were converted into rivers, and 
the inmates had to leave their houses in boats. 

A middle-aged woman, named Francis, while in a_ state of 
intoxication, fell off the platform at the London-bridge Rail- 
way-station on Monday evening, just as a train was coming 
up. A ticket-inspector caught hold of her and pulled her out 
of the way of the train, or she would probably have been 
killed. She was brought up at the Southwark Police-court 
and fined 5s. 

We are authorised to say that any persons who may desire 
to see the principal rooms of the India-office, will be admitted 
between the hours of twelve and three every Friday until 
further notice, on delivering their cards to the porter at the 
principal entrance on the south side of the quadrangle. 

The following are the preachers appointed by the Bishop of 
London to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday mornings 
in the month of February : Sunday, February 7, the Rev. 
Charles Mackenzie, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, rector 
of Allhallows, Lombard-street ; Sunday, February 14, the 
Rev. John Bradley Dyne, D.D., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
head-master of Highgate Grammar School ; Sunday, February 
21, the Rev. John Vidgen Povah, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, rector of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate ; Sunday, 
February 28, the Rev. James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L., of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, head master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School and preacher at Lincoln’s-inn. © 

In the week that ended Saturday last, 4,774 births and 
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Herne is important news from Paris! It is solemnly 
announced that ladies will wear in their hair this year silver 
dust ; this fashion has been started by the Duchess of Madrid. 
We have had gold dust, and a straw-coloured dust, and 
powder of white and grey tint before, but the poudre d'argent 
is now, it appears, to be thrown into the eyes of gentlemen. 

Most of the foreign visitors to Paris have no doubt seen the 
celebrated ‘bird charmer,” who has been so long the delight 
of the children and promenaders in the gardens of the 
Tuileries and the Luxembourg. He has only to stop near the 
flower-beds or grass-plots, when immediately the little spar- 
rows, the most intractable, perch on his finger. The wood- 
pigeons leave the trees to flutter around him; and the 
whistling blackbirds do not disdain to take crumbs of bread 
from his lips and hands. He is followed by crowds to witness 
his performance, and not a few envy the mysterious power of 
the charmer. But, though he long ‘‘stood alone in his glory,” 
he has now many imitators. Indeed, not a few women and 
children now have the same power of charming that he has 
hitherto enjoyed exclusively. Almost any day, more than ten 
of these ‘‘“charmers” may be counted at the Tuileries playing 
with the pigeons and_ sparrows, calling and sending them 
away, taking pleasure in being pecked by them. The same 
is the case in the gardens of the Luxembourg ; and one young 
dame, who bears an illustrious name, cannot take her habitual 
walk in the garden of the Palais Royal without being sur- 
rounded by a train of birds. Has bird charming commenced 
in England? If not, why not? It would add greatly to the 
pleasures of country life, and still more to those of life in 
town. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Academy at St. Petersburg con- 
ferred, at its annual conference a week or two ago, the degree 
of M.D. upon Mdme. Kaschewarow, the first female candidate 
for this honour who had presented herself before them. 
When her name was mentioned by the dean it was received 
with an immense storm of applause, which lasted for several 
minutes. The ceremony of investing her with the insignia of 
her dignity being over, her fellow-students and new colleagues 
lifted her upon a chair and carried her with triumphant 
shouts through the hall. At this moment Mdme. Lucca was 
espied among the audience, and such was the students’ fickle- 
ness, that the lady doctor had to yield her elevated seat to 
the popular singer. The prima donna not only remained in 
undisputed position of the extemporised throne, but was 
carried upon it to her carriage, whilst the new doctor had to 
find what comfort she could in her diploma. 

«A BLACK JACKET.”—This is a ‘‘slang phrase” in mer- 
chandise, and its origin is rather curiously accounted for. 
Some worthies who were manufacturing accommodation bills 
found that it was useful for their forging purposes to have a 
variety of blank cheques on well-known banks. Being out of 
a cheque on the Royal Bank, a domestic servant was sent to a 
neighbouring merchant with a penny to ask the favour of ‘‘a 
blank cheque” from his bankbook. The girl, not under- 
standing anything at all of banking, conjectured it to be an 
article of dress with which she was quite familiar, and the 
sound, when not quite articulately spoken, became to her 
innocent ears ‘‘a black jacket,” which now amongst that 
fraternity means a cheque for fraudulent use. 

We commend to the notice of church musicians of the old 
school the following epitaph in a Sussex churchyard : 
“Richard Basset, the old clerk of this parish, who had. con- 
tinued the office of clerk and sexton for the space of forty- 
three years, whose melody was warbled forth as if he had 
been thumped on the back with a stone, was buried on the 
20th September, 1866.” 

A St. Petersburg letter calculating the number of camelias 
in the seventy bouquets thrown at the feet of Adelina Patti 
(Marquise de Caux) on the opening night of the opera season, 
and reckoning each flower at the average rate of 4f., makes 
out that the floral tribute paid to the diva by the public on 
the one evening cost 800/. 

It is said that wonders will never cease, and among the 
newest is that which anticipates the process of producing silk, 
heretofore left to the silkworm. A man in California pro- 
poses to manufacture the article from the original vegetable 
tibre of the mulberry tree, without waiting for its slow trans- 
mission through foliage into vermicular intestines and co- 
cooned rollings and infinite spinnings. The bark of the young 
saplings is taken off, dissolved, and all but the fibre disinte- 
grated. This is then refined, washed, dried, and combed for 
mechanical spinnings. The fibrous silk thus made is said to 
be tine, soft, about five inches in length, of regular thickness, 
good colour, and considerable lustre. The process has been 
patented, and wide-awake Californians are to go into it ona 


large scale. ‘ 
A. female weaver at Bradford, named Sabina Carey, has 


gained 5/. damages against a young man, who, while courting 
her, squeezed her hand so hard as to break one of her fingers. 

Sir John Burgoyne, though now eighty-six, wields a vigorous 
and graceful pen, and throws off copies of playful effusions 
both in prose and verse. The following tells its own tale :— 

You wish me a happy New Year as a toast, 
And a kindly good act it appears ; 

But when you perceive I’m deaf as a post, 
You should wish me two happy new ears. 

A Paris paper states that every seventh day Queen Isabella 
receives a small packet containing the chemise which Sister 
Patrocinio has worn during the preceding week ; her Majesty, 
in her turn, wears this garment for a similar period. 

A Maine (U.S.) man has sued the husband of his daughter 
for tea, cake, and candles consumed during the courtship. 

Tue QUEEN OF SHEBA’S Rine.—It is claimed for a certain 
ring, lately bequeathed to his daughter by a knight who died 
at Teignmouth, that it was once the property of the Queen 
of Sheba, who gave it to Solomon. It was taken from Jeru- 
salem by Titus, brought to Rome, and was given by Clement 
VILL. to Wolsey. From him it passed to the monks of Leicester 
Abbey, and thence into private hands on the dissolution of the 
monasteries. It 1s added that the fortunate owner of this 
ancient relic is a ward in Chancery. 


The annual rate of mortality 
In London the births of 
1,153 boys and 1,107 girls, in all 2,260 children were regis- 
tered in the week. In the corresponding weeks of ten years 
1859-68 the average number, corrected for increase of popula- 
tion, is 2,268. 


SONG. 


My thoughts are gentle waves that run 
Ever to thee, their golden shore ; 

Soft glowing airs that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o’er and o’er ; 

Glad mounting larks by whom is given 

All their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 


My hopes are violets that steal 
Yo sweet life round thy blooming Spring ; 
Swallows, that o’er thee playful wheel, 
And track thy May with happy wing ; 
Motes that dance in thy sun, and bless 
Their hours with thee and happiness. 


My songs are bees that to the rose 
Of thy dear beauty murmuring cling ; 
Where’er thy May of gladness glows 
They hovering boom on happy wing ; 
Thy flush of sweets, how can they sce 
Nor murmur joy and love to thee ! 


My dreams are loving stars of June, 
Hung over thee, their world, by night ; 
My life is one warm summer’s noon 
That clasps thee in its throbbing light ; 
All my glad moments can but be 
Moths, lured by thy sweet light to thee. 
W. C. BENNETT. 


American Lapres.—The American young ladies of the 
middle, and even the upper class, are usually trained to per- 
form such domestic duties as are sure to devolve upon the 
young wife, be she rich or poor. In New York, indeed, and 
one or two of the larger cities, there is some justice in the 
complaint of the bachelors, that young ladies are devoted to 
the ornamental, to the neglect of the useful—that they are 
taught to be frivolous, dissipated, fond of luxuries, incom- 
petent to do anything for themselves, and greedy of wealth. 
There are probably no more extravagant people in the world 
than the wealthy young ladies of New York. But they are 
certainly rare exceptions to the mass of their countrywomen. 
The young women of New England are, as a general custom, 
early initiated in domestic affairs. They are called upon to 
go into the kitchen, to observe the working of that important 
element of domestic life, occasionally to make up dishes, and 
to know how, at least, to make up all which the table requires. 
They are left in charge of the household, see that everything 
is properly done, and that the servants are not indolent or dis- 
honest. ‘Lhus it is that when a young couple, wealthy or not, 
marries, the wife is usually found competent to proceed at 
once to housekeeping. Not that American women are by any 
means unmindful of appearances ; for the democratic theories 
of government do not entirely enter into the social life. Still, 
it is regarded as by no means any disgrace for even a richly- 
endowed or ‘‘high-family” young wife to superintend her 
household, and even to do what is necessary to be done in 
order to make her home pleasant and comfortable for her hus- 
band and herself.—Leisure Hour. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S Worip’s Ham ReEsToRER OR 
Dressinc never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings. —Mrs._5S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 


The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says : “© An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage 1s that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 


1,000 feeds for 34s. 
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TODDLING UP THE HILL, 


ToppLiNG up the hill, Willie, 
Striving all you can, 

Looking high above your head, 
Quite the little man. 

Peace for Pussy now, Willie, 
Rest for top and ball : 

To ldling up the hill, Willie, 
You forget them all. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
Laughing as you go, 

Leaving childhood’s sunny ways 
In the vale below. 

Should you reach the top, Willie, 
Should you scale the height, 

Wonder if your heart, Willie, 
Then will beat as light. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
While we totter down, 
Passing from the sun to where 
High the shadows frown. 
Ah, the more you climb, Willie, 
More you'll understand ; 
Higher far than life, Willie, 
Lies the promised land, 
MATTHIAS BARR. 


Why was Napier like a hen-pecked husband ?—Because he 
was Apier (happier) without the N (hen). 

The following notice has been issued by the direction of the 
Grand Ducal Theatre, Carlsrule: ‘‘ The members of the Grand 
Ducal Theatre are prohibited from responding to an encore or 
a recall during the acts, in order to avoid the frequent 
interruptions resulting from that abuse. The public is also 
prayed to restrain its enthusiasm, and not to recall the artists 
but at the end of an act, or better, at the end of a represen- 
tation.” ; 

‘‘T had been several days suffering severely from diarrhea, 
accompanied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller re- 
commended to me so strongly Perry Davis’s Pain Killer that I 
tried it, and found almost instant relief, and I can do no better 


than recommend it as strongly to others.—Hy. J. Noons, | 


traveller for Clement and Co., Hop Merchants, Burton-on- 
Trent, Nov. 14, 1868.” 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


KATE AND HER BROTHER; or, The Young 
Orphans. Engravings. Small royal. 1s. boards ; 1s. 6d. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE TOY BOOK PRESENT. Contains the Four 
Toy Books, ‘‘The Lost Lamb,” ‘‘ Willie and Mary’s 
First Day at School,” “‘ Birds and Beasts,” and ‘* Alpha- 
bet.” Twenty-four large Engravings in Oil Colours, 
5s, handsomely bound. 


THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTERS, Engravings. 
Small Royal. 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. extra boards, gilt 
edges, 


STORIES OF OLD ENGLAND. By G. E. Sarcent, 
Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of an Old Manor House,” 
&c. Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards; 4s. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 


he Dumourist. 


Waterloo Junction. —Wellington and Blucher. 

Mock Auctions.—The place where the buyer is sold. 

An Inhuman Act.—Pulling down “ the blind.” 

Gross behavior—Getting fat. 

An awful sell—The condemned ! 

A “sweet” player—Mr. George Honey, 

The most formal of flowers—The prim-rose. 

Aérated bread—The Manna of the Israelites. 

Imaginary scholars—The pupils of your eyes. 

A DENTIST. 
A dentist, love, makes teeth of bone 
For those whom fate has left without : 
And finds provision for his own 
By pulling other people’s out. 

Where to find milkmen—At the watering places. 

Making a clean sweep—Giving him a Turkish bath. 

Suspended animation—A performer on the trapeze. 

The vessel that no woman objects to embark in—A court- 
ship. 

Labour lost—An organ-grinder playing at the door of adeaf 
and dumb asylum. 
(From Punch.) 

Look Here, Loyp Linpsay.—Brisk Volunteer (to languid 
ditto): ‘‘ You'll be at drill next Saturday, wont you?? 
Languid one: “Eh, ah, it’s the first this season, isn’t it” 
Ya-as, "think I shall. There’s sure to be more talk than 
dwill ; so it ll be a good night to go!” 

To be Revived (Since the Alarm about Poisonous Washes). 
—The Rightful Hair. 

DIFFERENT MEASURES OF Vatus.—The Spanish ideal— 
Millions! The Spanish real—Twopence halfpenny ! 

A BiuNDER-Buss.—Kissing the Wrong Girl. 

Deicacy.—Young Swell: ‘*We won’t go down Conduit- 
street, for I haven’t paid my tailor his Christmas bill yet, 
and if he should see me he might feel embarrassed !” 

A Goop REasonER.—A teetotaller’s arguments are pretty 
sure to be sound, for he is certain to make use of nothing 
which will not hold water. 


(From Fun.) 


Birbs oF A FeatHer.—When a man has feathered his 
nest you will generally find that he also plumes himself upon 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., 


ALBION HOUSE, 


119, 120, 121, 122, & 123, BOROUGH. 


ENLARGEMENT AND ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES. 


Finding it necessary to enlarge their present Establishment Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 
& CO. have succeeded in obtaining the adjoining Houses, Nos. 117 
about to Rebuild; and, to further promote the convenience and comfort of their Customers, they 


intend also to Remodel their present Premises. 


LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN, By the Author of 
* Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ Fern’s Hollow,” &c. Engray- 
ings. Royal 16mo. 1s, 6d. boards; 2s, extra boards, 
giit edges. 


SHENAC’S WORK AT HOME: a Tale of Canadian 
Life. By the Author of “Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” 
With Tinted Engravings. Fsep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards ; 3s, gilt edges, extra cloth boards. 


LOUIS MICHAUD; or, The Little French Protestant. 
Engravings. Small Royal. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s, 
extra boards, gilt edges. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row. 

Sold by all Booksellers, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


AT 

142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Lécherché Collection of 

DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAIN, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 
DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISH PICTURES, 
DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &c, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
<N DENMARK. 


RTISTIC FLORAL MOTTORs, 
A WREATHS, and BOUQUETS, for VALENTIN ES, 
&c. Beautifully printed in colours and stamped out. The 
Set of Forty Choice Designs post free for 13 stamps, 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Flect-street, London. 


HE LOVER’S ORACLE.—A most 
beautiful Sachet, which opens, disclosing four exqni- 
sitely finished groups of flowers, with appropriate verses to 
each, and got up in a most artistic and elegant style. Post 
free, 26 stamps. A charming surprise to send through the 
post. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London 


FLOWERS, FANCY HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. 


Prior to commencing these alterations, Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. have decided 
upon clearing out, as far as practicable, a large portion of their valuable Stock, especially such as 
would be most liable to injury. They will therefore offer, during the month of February, commenc- 
ing on Monday, the Ist, and terminating on the 27th, the whole of their Stock from the follow- 
ing Departments, at a considerable reduction in price—viz., 


SHAWLS, MANTLES, AND SEALSKIN JACKETS. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SILKS 
(Black and Coloured). 


FANCY DRESS MATERIALS AND COSTUMES, 


In all the various Fabrics. 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN AND SHEETINGS. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


FANCY DEPARTMENTS. 
RIBBONS, LACE, ) 


) 


The above arrangements will not interfere with their 


CARPET AND OABINET FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


With this exception, that all Old Pattern Brussels Carpets, and all accumulated Stock in Worsted 
Damasks, Reps, Chintzes, &c., and a large quantity of Lace, Muslin, and Leno Curtains will share 
in the reduction throughout the month. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., 
119, 120, 121, 122, & 123, BOROUGH. 


LADIES’ 


Madeira Pocket Handkerchiefs. 


T G, YOUNG has the pleasure to announce thé arrival of the FIRST BALE 
a nae ‘IMPORTANT CONSIGNMENT of the above Goods, bought under most 
advantageous circumstances, and which he is now 


PRICE OF 6s. 


The Embroidery is rich, the Designs choice, and the Ground beautifully fine, rendering 


them in every way THE CHEAPEST LOT EVER INTRODUCED into this Country, 


T. G. YOUNG, 
FOREIGN HANDKERCHIEF IMPORTER, 
128, Oxrorp STREET, LONDon, W. 


3d. THE HALF DOZEN (POST FREE, 73 STAMPS). 


& 118, Borough, which they are 


The whole of these Goods, being 
specially liable to injury, will be 
marked at very reduced rates, 


ine ared to Sell at the REDUCED 
f 


it. How true is it therefore that “riches take unto them- 
selves wings.” 

A Tuou ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR.’’—‘‘ An Expectant 
One” naively remarks that distant relations when making 
their wills are invariably ‘very close.” 


(From The Free Lance.) 
Bent on an Object.—A dog’s tail. 
A Jolly Couple.—The two halves of a bank note. 
Why are fowls fashionable birds ?— Because they always ap- 
pear dressed for dinner, _ 
An Encounter with Natives.—Opening oysters, 
Anomalous.—That persons should see better with specs on 


( their eyes. 


The recklessness with which Lord Campbell compiled his 
lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham will go far to destroy his 
own reputation. An amusing article in the Quarterly Review 
points out errors by the score, and it is wonderful that even 
Lord Campbell should have had so little regard as he often 
displayed in this work for the feelings of those who are still 
living. One instance of his carelessness is at the expense of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s second wife. He speaks of her as a 
‘* beautiful Jewess”’—the truth being that this lady was not 
a Jewess, and little deserved the sneers with which Lord 
Campbell treated her desire to ‘‘ become a leader of fashion.” 
Lady Lyndhurst would probably resent even the compliment 
paid to her personal attractions when it came from Lord 
Campbell’s pen. 

The Prince Consort’s Memorial is now so nearly finished 
that its structural parts may be said to be complete. Little 
more now remains to add but its sculpture, and there will be 
no single memorial that has ever been more profusely deco- 
rated in this respect. These great groups, however, will take 
a long time to finish. Most of them consist of many figures, 
and are nearly 9ft. high. They are all to be carved in Sicilian 
marble—a marble almost equal to granite in its hardness, and 
which has, therefore, been specially chosen as best calculated 
to withstand for centuries the corroding influences of a 
London climate. All these groups, however, are well ad- 
vanced towards completion in the studios of Messrs. Foley, 
Bell, Macdowell, Theed, &c., though it is not probable, or, 
we might say, even possible, that they can be ready by the 
Ist of May—a date at which it was thought at one time likely 
that the complete memorial might be solemnly inaugurated by 
Her Majesty. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Cloth. Bright Colours. Engravings. 
Agnes Macartney; or, The Orphan of Le Nid. By 


S. Reve... 
Amelia Maxwell; or, A Father's Legacy. 


Anna, the Leech-Vendor. <A Narrative of Filial 
Love. By O. Guausrecur. 


Annie Leslie; or, The Little Orphan. 
Arthur ; or, The Motherless Boy. 
Ellen’s Trials; or, The Young Nursery Maid. 


Fireside Tales for the Little Ones. By Aunt 
May. With 12 Engravings. 


Grandfather’s Watch, and how it went at Eton and 
; elsewhere. By Mrs. Packer. 


Harry’s Mistakes, and where they led him. A Tale 
for Boys. By M.A. Parrorrt. 


Katherine Woodrington; or, Talents Neglected. A 
Tale for Girls, 


Nature’s Gentleman; or, The History of Jacob 
Bluntschil. A Tale for Boys, 


Old Missionary Box and its Owners. By Harrier 
D’Oytey Howe. With Illustrations, 


Deb Clinton, The Smuggler’s Daughter. 

Can She Keep the Secret ? 

Old Andrew, the Peace-maker. 

Lucy Graham. 

The Clockmaker of St. Laurent. 

Picture Lessons for Boys and Girls. 

Poor Henry ; or, The Pilgrim Hut of Weisenstein. 
Scripture Stories for Children. By M. A. Parrot. 


Shell Flower Maker; or, God helps those who help 
themselves. 


Sister’s Influence, A Tale for Girls. 
The Spring Bonquet. <A Story for Children. 


The Power of Little Things, and other Sketches. 
By Emma Raynonp. 


The Bible Island, a Missionary Tale from the South 
Seas. 
Tongue of the Swearer. A Suffolk Story. By Rev. 


C. B. Taytor, 
Two Cousins and Three Years Later. In 1 Volume. 
Ways and Ends; or, The Two Farms at Lynthorpe. 


Zoe’s Bible; or, The Story of an Orphan. By the 
Rev. G. R. Wryxne. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, 


CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
_ Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value, Pricel-ist sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces, 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
ne i ell a 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lrxp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovutsa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087,—A.trrep G, Vance writes: ‘1 
find them very beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcunisnop Mannina writes: I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline, and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists, 


ANs 
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THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


[ FEBRUARY 6, 1869. 


MES. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
ed, and first-class work guarranteed, 
Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses trimmed) .. », 38. 6d. 
Chemises we fg ” 2s. Od. 


Knickerbocker Drawers (with 4s. 6d 
rich lace and insertion) ” fe UC. 


Drawers (trimmed).. os sets ee 2a Od, 
Jacket Bodice -* oe at 1s. 6d. 

Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 

ountry on receipt of P.O.0O., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s, 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. 

Ladies waited on at their own residences, Left-off Ward- 
robes exchanged or purchased. 


IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, 8. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 


Prestpent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
ARBITRATORS. Locau Councit. 

tight Hon. Earl Shaftes-} Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 

bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 

field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 

&ce., &., &e, 
W. Swisvteucersr, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perly. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. 

Office : 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


THE LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


Is Removed from No. 42, South Andley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London. 


je ED NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 
Mental], and Monthly) can at all times be obtained 


from the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 118, New 
Bond-street, W. 


T. HAMILTON, Manager. 


HE GOVERNESSKES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


(yee CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 

: executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Manufactory and Show Rooms: Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 


IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 
Charge, 2s. 6d. 


Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. <A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 


the lowest prices, at 


G. REES'S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Established 1800. 


YE QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sent anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tunos. GREVILLE Porter, Patentee, 


L38 HT.—At No. 11, OXFORD- 
J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 
the literary toiler.”—Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 
mimic day.”—Review. ‘With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tuos. G. Porrer. Patentee. 


RIGGE’'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 

Sold in Bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 
FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
1s, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume for 
the Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &. 


Beg to announce they have purchased from the best manufacturers in Lyons and Paris, under 
most favourable circumstances, several large parcels of rich Black, Plain, and Fancy Silks, and 
will offer the same at extremely low prices on Monday, February Ist, and following days. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE. 


Phillips & Co.’s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


ns, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, 


A 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E. 


It 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


ae 


8 


18. 


25. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 
STAGG AND MANTLE 


They also take this opportunity of submitting, according to annual custom, the whole of 
their Stocks of Silks and Velvets at greatly reduced prices. 


1, 2, 3, & 4, LEICESTER-SQUARE, & 8, LEICESTER-STREET. 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-stREET, LoNDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 


Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 


INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES, A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BERLIN Wwook. s& FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. - Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXEORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


OL.GalEEe Bie. S 


PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 


WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. 


Sore MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES 
NEAR THE PALACE, LAMBETH. 


OGLEBY AND CO, 


NEW SEASON’S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 84., 2s., 2s. 4d. per pound. 
EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for the Sale of their unrivalled Teas. Therefore be particular in 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vai 
William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE 
if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 


addressing to 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England. 


CHINESE CADDY, containing 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or M 


SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


arket Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London, 


. The Princess Dagmar 


Miss Braddon 


. Adelina Patti 
. Dr. Mary Walker 
. Princess Helena 


Miss Marsh 


. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 


Jcan Ingelow’ 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell 


. Eliza Cook 

. Mrs, 8. C, Hall 

. Florence Nightingale 
. Hon. Mrs. Norton 

. Mrs. E. M. Ward 

5. Mary Howitt 

. Lady Eastlake 

. Lady Baker 


Mrs. Thorneycroft 


. Miss Clara L. Balfour 
. Rosa Bonheur 

. Miss Herbert 

. Miss Parr (‘‘ H. Lee”) 
. Mrs. Gladstone 

. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 


Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 


. Arabella Goddard 

. Adelaide A. Proctor 
. Mrs. Gaskell 

. Agnes Strickland 

. Frances Power Cobbe 
. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 
. Miss Jewsbury 

. Mrs. Bray 

. Mrs. Sigourney 


Eliza Meteyard 
Mrs. Bayly 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 


7. 
38.gMrs.gOliphant 


No. 


39, 
40. 


. 41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
53. 
54. 


56. 
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Mrs, Scott-Siddons 
Mrs. Jameson 
Maddle. C. Nilsson 
Empress Charlotte 
Miss Emily Faithful 
Miss Burdett Coutts 
Harriet Martincau 
Catherine Sinclair 
Bessie Rayner Parkes 
Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 
Charlotte Corday 
Anne Thomas 
Letitia Eliza Landon 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Mrs. Hemans 

Mrs. Linton 


5, Countess Hahn-Tahn 


Mrs. Gatty 


. Florence Marryatt 

. Queen of the Greeks 

. Fanny Fern 

. Lady Ilerbert of Lea’ 
. Kate Terry 

. Mrs. Barbauld 

. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
. Emma Jane Worboise 
. Mrs. Macquoid 

. Mrs. Charles Keane 


Matilda B. Edwards 


. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 
. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 

. Mrs. Browning 

. Mrs. Carey Brock 

. Virginia Gabriel 

. Mdme. Schumann 

. Mrs. Tighe 

. Sarah Tytler 

3. ThejPrincess Margaret 


. Mary Russell Mitford 
. Charlotte Bronte 

. Mrs. Eiloart 

. Mdlle. Kellogg 


Queen Victoria 


. Madame Dudevant 

. Marguerite A. Power 

. Hannah More 

. Mdlle. Titiens 

. Lady Dufferin 

. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
. Madame de Stael 

. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 

. Countess Huntingdon 

. Countess Waldegrave 

. Grace Aguilar 

. Fanny Kemble 

. Madame de Sevigne 

5, Joan of Arc 

. A, B. Edwards 

. Miss Carpenter 

. Mrs. N. Crosland 

. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
. Fredrika Bremer 

. Queen Isabella of Spain 
. Miss Tlosmer 

. Louisa Pyne 

. Duchess of Sutherland 
. Mrs. Yelverton 

. Miss Minnie Hauck 

. Rossini 

. The Princess Lousia of Sweden 
. Matilda M. Hays 

. Charles Dickens 

. George Macdonald 

. Rev. Norman Macleod 


Mame. Sainton Dolby 


. Anthony Trollope 


Edmund Yates,} 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 
Price 7s, 6d 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dantow Forster. 1 vol. post 8yvo, price 5s. 
[Now ready. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-strect. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Witiram Givsert, Esq., 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘ Margaret Mea- 
dows,” “The Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &c., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8vo, 732 pp., price 12s. 

“Considered as a psychological, and even as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“¢The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac, By Wicuram Gitsert. One vol., 
crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 

‘‘The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as great 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand.”— Times. 

** The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.’—Spec- 
tator. ‘ 

“‘There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wits Gitsest, Author of “Shirley Tall 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


“©The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 


“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“¢The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—A thenwum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for ana 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


‘This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A theneum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Tllustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER'’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.  Fsep. 8yo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


* We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family ' is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Jonn Rose Burnin, 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”"— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating.”—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. T, E. Frerwan. 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“ A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Diual. 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cattow. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successful as a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 

« These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist, 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8yo, cloth, gilt, price 1s, 6d. 
“This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—DBritish Standard. 
“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.”—A berdeen Herald. 


THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 


States. Crown 8yo, cloth 5s. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale jllus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8yo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“Tt isa tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors,”—Observer, 
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HE CHILDREN’S BALL: Cut- 
out Figures, with Panoramic Movement, 
howing—l, The Arrival; 2, The Drawing-room, 
Dancing, &c. An elegant and novel Christmas 
Card, coloured and ornamented. Post free for 
12 stamps. / 
PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES: Pretty Little 
Books, opening out so that Twelve Coloured Pic- 
tures and their Tale can be seen at once. No.1, ff 
Aut-Bana’; 2, AxLappin; 3, Rep Rinive Hoop; | 
4, Bases inthe Woop. 7d. each, or the four for 
24 stamps. 
AFTER-DINNER CARDS (Chaste, Witty, Puzzling), 
Stamps. DEVIL’S TEARS, 7 stamps. 
All the above, post free, 40 stamps. (Trade Supplied.) 
8. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

he risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
ended. Impcrial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
8S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


HE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
ceptacle for which is concealed. These elegant novelties 
mentioned in ‘‘ The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
commend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
owers abot her person.—Introduced and sold by Hoorrer 
& Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s, 14d, 


THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. 

ANIMAL OIL POMADE, in Bottles, 1s. Gd. and 2s. 6d. 
EPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
ODOPHYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 

GRANULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 

Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 

E. 8. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 

3s. 6d. {Just published. 
Cook’s Excursionist. 

“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 


“This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author's tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
complishments. 

‘*This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


The Leader. 


“Italy and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 

Public Opinion. 

**This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady’s Own Paper. 


‘This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
with an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, clath, price 2s., 


PROPHETIC OUTLINES. : 


Second 

Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Press thus reviewed :— 

“‘The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
from that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inie- 
pendent. 

“‘Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
The Oriental Mail. : 

“ The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
sant.”—The Nonconformist. 

“*A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel.” —The Christian World. 

“We thank Mr. Rees-Moge as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
momentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
is at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

“It contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings and 
counsels.”—The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fscp. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Snuffer- 
ings. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription Fsep. 8vo, cloth. [In a few days. 


London: William Freeman, 102,Fleet-atreet. 
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NOTICE. 


S. LEWIS, 


£0 MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ar FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


Friends and the Public are invited, before purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 
window, and the address, 8S. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Holborn 


Pears. 


Z. SIMPSON AND CO.,, 


FoR 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 


30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


A TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 


To obtain extra profit by the 
sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


Patemt Haid Gileves, Helicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4 438d; post free, two extra stamps 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


-ynoes FOR THE REMOVAL eEINVALIOS pe 
a “Sy 


‘EN ; 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 
Carriages and Harness of all kin is, for home an¢é 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NOIsELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, 


and Neuralgia, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. : : 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 


importance that the Public should obta 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d, 


in the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
the words ‘* Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 
and 43. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 


” 


without 


J.T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s, 144. 


i> 
Z 
\A 
“ 


AND 


LIVER 


sar | 
COCKLE’S |) COMPLAINTS, 


2s, 9d., 48. Od., & 11s, 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 6€0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH IS 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 
The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


ETE Deo: 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 

ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 

&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 

FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
ij] TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN. 


It ay removes, ink spots, iron 
moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
| from the skin, paper, linen, wood 

bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 

Hi free Seven Stamps. 

“i Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
ij Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
gui 3, Cheapside London, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

#] For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
44 Parchment, and Garden Tallies, 
Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
Mg part to be written upon with a solu- fi 
rin tion of soda dissolved in water, then [iim 
# mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwardsiron the writing with a hot 
il iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
“Mon soda or carbonate of soda will 

f answer equally well. 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 


i prize Sixpence each, Sample, post 
aH tree, Seven Stamps. 


37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, 


fee Original Invention is by far the 
best for marking CRESTS, NAMES, and TNITIALS 
upon Household Linen, Wearing Apparel, &c., securing it 
from loss or mistake. Price 1s. per bottle. Sold by E. R. 
Bond, 10, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., and 
by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c, in the King- 
dom. 

N.B.—Purchasers should be careful to observe the ad- 
dress, 10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.,” 
is on the label, without which none are genuine. 

Trape Mark, an Unicorn. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
N R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s, a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultations Free. 


CHOUVER’S IRON and QUININE 
PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS- 
TEM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De- 
bility, Poverty of Blcod, Nervous Affections, &. Pric 
2s. 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


NOT POISON. 


ADIES have avoided using almond 
flavour for fear of poison, but PRESTON & SONS, 


Druggists, of 88, Leadenhall-strect, ‘prepare a PURE 
ESSENCE that no one need fear selling or using, being 
guaranteed free from prussic acid. It can be obtained of 
all Chemists and Grocers in Bottles from 6d, Ask for 
Preston & Sons’ Essence of Almonds, 


ip onoe S and Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’'S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with he most 
successful effect ; and where anaperient is required nothing 
can be better adapted, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


R. NELATON’S LIFE-REVIVING 
BALM. For both sexes. This wonderful Reviver 
cures nervous debility, weakness, sallowness of complexion, 
flushings of heat, dizziness, and drowsiness, disturbed 
sleep, broken down health, frightful dreams, singing 
noises in the head and ears, removes pimples, blotches, and 
freckles; enriches and purifies the blood, gives new life, 
and restores the constitution to health and vigour in a 
short time, just as certain as the return of the seasons. 
Price 11s. per case, or four quantities for 33s, Sole Agents 
in England, Messrs. Cleaver (late Hannay and Co.), 65, 
Uxford-street (near Regent-street), London. Sent toany 
part of the world. Any respectable Chemist will procure 
it from the London Agent. 
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AT the IRISH DEPOT, 151, Great 
Portland-street, can be had EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, from 5s. 6d. per dozen to 30s. Point 
Laces, Caps, Crowns, Ties, Sets, Capes, Apron Trimming, 
Sleeves, Collars, Parasol Covers, Dress Trimmings, Chemi 
settes, Frock Bodies, Frocks, &c., and every variety of 
Irish Embroidery and Lace. Proprietor, A. F, STALMAN 
COLE. Also Retail of G. STALMAN, 11, Upper Baker- 
street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 


like, sacrificed at 2s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
Patterns sent. 


)‘RENCH REPS, finest and purest 

Wool, at 2s. 6d., yard wide. Newest Winter Dress 

Materials, Serges, &c., at 15s. 9d., 12s, 9d., 10s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
and 6s. 9d. the Dress, 


RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases just opened, containing the 
finest qualities ever made, double width, all one price, 2s. 
per yard. Also a few cases of Popeline-de-Roubaix (a 
beautiful corded article), at 17s. 6d. the Full Dress, at least 
one-third less than the usual prices. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s, 9d, the Full 
Dress, 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, &c., in 
Dresses at 25s. 6d., 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 
at 73s.6d. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, 
at 28s, 6d. the extra full dress, 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


Miss M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
NEW SONGS. 

. The Snow Lies White. (Words by Miss Ingelow.) 

. Far Away. (Words from Songs of Country Life.) 

. Absalom. (Words from Holy Writ.) 

When Sparrows Build. (Miss Ingelow’s Words.) 

. Morning Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 

. Evening Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 

. Rest. Sacred Song. (Words from “The Dove on 
the Cross.”) 
3s. each ; free by post for 19 stamps each. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 

street. 


OETRY by ALFRED TENNYSON, 


D.C.L. (Poet Laureate), set to Music by Miss M. 
Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 


No. 1. Home they Brought Her Warrior Dead. 
2. Too Late, Too Late. 
3. Airy, Fairy Lillian. 
4. Maude (Senerade). 
6. The Song of Love and Death. 
6. Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
Each 3s.; free by post 19 stamps each. 

“ Alfred Tennyson cannot fail to be satisfied with the 
ady’s appreciation of, and the spirlt with which she has 
illustrated, both ‘Too Late, Too Late,’ and ‘Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.’ "—Vide Stamford Mercury. 

London; ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 

street. 
To be had everywhere. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
The New National Song. Played Nightly at Drury- 
lane Theatre, by kind permission of F, B, Chatterton, Esq. 
3s.; free for 19 stamps; four voices, 3 stamps; and for a 
brass band, 6 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


wt and WISDOM.—A New Game. 


Zz 


wre 


oO. 


AAA vo 


IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 


post ree Twopence extra.—This Game imparts 
quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, and is 
highly amusing or evening parties. Sold everywhere. 
—Published by Evans and Sons, 114, Newgate-street, 
London. 


[HE QUEEN.—A New Game. 


{3 E QUEEN.—A Beautiful Illustrated 
Game of Thirty-three Cards, printed in five 
colours; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free Twopence additional. Sold 
everywhere. — Published by Evans and Sons, 114, 
Newgate-stt set, London. 


HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—A New 


Game. 


HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—Com- 


bining great amusement and calculating pro- 
perties. Price 3s. 6d., and post free Twopence addi- 
tional. Sold everywhere.—Published by Evans and 
Sons, 114, Newgate-street, London. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 
The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 
optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s, 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 

on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 

Transformations. Post freefor14 stamps. Endless amuse- 
ment for parties of two to fifty. 


H, G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY, 
—The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque 
gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or springs, the 
motive power being electricity. Price 1s, 6d.; carriage free 


for 30 stamps. 


HI. G, CLARKE & CO,, 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Tes, 


= J, 


iS 
edian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoris. Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


Morrison's Ar 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


LONDON, W. 


THE “HOWE” 
Sotving ablachines 


CHEAPEST, BEST, 


PARIS, 
186 7 
64, REGENT STREET, — 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. /4zL KINDS OF WORK. 
Gold Medal ae 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 

is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


“THE EMPRESS” 


HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 
Prospectus and Samples free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. E. SIMPSON & COS 


PATENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


r EGULA Work, are incomparably the most perfect. 
edit tne Dara ee thal einaitla on which iver is acknowledged to be the best known. 
CAREFULLY and AccuraTety Firrep, the wear and tear consequent on excessive friction so prejudicial to all 
machines, is altogether avoided, rendering Repairs for years unnecessary. : 
For Exrcance and Usrrunyess, the Patent ‘‘ Devonport” has no rival. All other Cases or Coverings for 
Machines being comparatively clumsy and unsightly. 


Pamphlets, with Samples of Work, sent on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 
116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Maxwell-st., Glasgow. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, SILVER MEDALS, 
1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE ALBERTA. 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MAC HINE, 
J ee yet 
The Best and Cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the Market. Surpasses any 
offered to the Public. Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas- 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


i i ty of Stitch. 
ted Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beau 
Fe eee rice Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS. 


NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. Price Four Guineas, 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, and with Special improye- 
ments. (Lists Freez). 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Hotzorn Bars, Lonpoy, E.C. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND 


AND TREADLE), Is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect, . : 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied: with 
any other. 


z= Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 


: of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 

= 2 ing for the SILENT SEWING MACHINE. It is the 
only practicable machine for family use, being the only one 80 simple, well made, and 
reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without reparr, and is always 
in order. Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


\ OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 

JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


HEAP DRESSES, Reduced Prices, 
Heavy Aberdeen Linseys, .6 inches wide, 43d. a yard, 
Scotch Wool Serges, superior quality, 31 inches wide Is. 0}d.a 
yard, Black Ground Wool Reps, printed with Gold, Violet, 
Blue, Green, and White Figures, all 53d. a yard. We shall 
also continue during this Month the Sale of ail Odd Lots 
and Remnants accumulated during the past season, and 
from several Stocks lately bought. 
Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, Sheetings, 
Flannels, Blankets, Woollens, Quilts, Counterpanes, 
Long Cloths, Huckabacks, Towellings, Glass Cloths, Table 
Cloths, and every description of plain Drapery at Manufac- 
turers’ Prices. 
7,650 yards Real Russia Crash, 2jd. and 3{d., in lengths 
from 10 to 16 yards each; fine Saxony Flannels, 93d. 
Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C? 


\ ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 

CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN, One 
of the largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale Prices. 

Marriage or other large Outfits executed in the shortest 
time at the most moderate prices, Carriage Paid upon all 
Parcels above 20s. in amount. 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from 
almost every Railway Station in London, 


HENRY GLAVE, 


CHEAP WEST-END DRAPERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CABINET AND 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, 


\ ESSRS. HARDING, MADDOX «& 
BIRD, 65 to 70, Fore-street, City, being compelled 
by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their Premises, are 
selling the whole of their first-class stock at cost price. 
N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to parties 
furnishing. 


HE WANZER LOCK -STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 0 06 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 0 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 5 0 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


aE 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINE 
(American),—To work by hand or foot.—This favourite 
Machine will Hem, Fell, Bind, 
Tuck, Seam, Quilt, Braid, Em- 
broider, and do every kind of 
Family, Household, and Dres 
making Work. Equal to any 

£10 Machine. 
= Every Machine guaranteed 
to work equal to patterns. 

Patterns of Work, List of 
distinguished Patronesses, and 
Testimonials, post free. 

InFertior Iurrations ARE NUMEROUS. 
J. S. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, London, 
(Not Charles-street.) 
Cavution.—No otnEer ADDRESS, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Cc. T. JUDKINS, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


THE SMALLEST SEWING MACHINE IN THE 
WORL 


Price £3 3s. 


Worked by hand or 
foot. Will Hem, Tuck, 
Bind, Quilt, and Em- 
broider ; in fact, do all 

Skinds of Sewing for 
a Family, or Dress- 
making. Most simple 
to use, does not get 
out of order, and is 

¢ NOISELESS, and well 
+O) adapted for invalids. 


Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


4, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by 8S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder” ..sseeeeeeeerees £115 0 
The * Bartlett,” complete ...-..-..eee 215 0 
The “ Cleopatra” ..sceeeeeeseeeeerens 440 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” ......... 440 
Treadle Machines from .eeeeseeeeeees 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


Printed and Published by WiLttaM FrreMay, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, February 6, 1869. 
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